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“OLD LAURIGER.” 


From The New York Evening Post. 
“OLD LAURIGER.” 


Tue most charming of college songs, both for 
tune and words, is the familiar ‘‘ Lauriger Hora- 
tius.’? Mr. James A. Morgan, of New York, 
writes to the College Courant of Yale an inter- 
esting letter about it, of which the following is 
the substance : 


** Can any of your correspondents tell me who 
was the author of that most widely known and 
admired of our college songs, ‘ Lauriger Hora- 
tius’? Also, of the origin of the tune, which 
our Southern brethren appropriated during the 
war, to their ‘My Maryland’? 

** Whoever wrote it, had drunk in the true 
rolick of the Mantuan ; for Flaccus himself never 
wrote sixteen lines that breathed more unmis- 
takably his own abandon, than this little bum- 
per of donhommie, as sparkling and inspiriting as 
a glass of Sully’s best. I have been 
told that in the terrible Wilderness an officer 
heard a little group of grimmed and blackened 
men, in a rifle-pit, singing ‘ Lauriger Horatius,’ 
Near them were lying two of their wounded 
comrades, waiting for the surgeons who were 
long coming, in those sad days when brave men 
lay bleeding in every thicket. And these two 
wounded men— one of them, as it proved, past 
all human surgery — were stoutly echoing the 
chorus they had so often shouted in merry rout 
and college frolic, when, poor fellows! they 
hardly dreamed their time, ‘ swifter than the 
tempest’s breath,’ was upon them. And I can 
well fancy that, like as in that group under the 


« «Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder,’ ”’ 


as the brave hearts dwelt on the long ago. 

*¢ The following translation was written, I be- 
lieve, by an army officer, in his camp, during 
the late rebellion : 


*** LAURIGER HORATIUS. 


I. 


*¢ * Poet of the Laurel wreath, 
Horace, true thy saying : 
Fleeter than the tempest’s breath ; 
Is Time, for nought delaying. 
*«¢ Bring the cup that crowneth bliss, 
Goblets, rosy laden ; 
Ah! the frown, the smile, the kiss 
Of a blushing maiden. 


Il. 


*«¢ Sweetly blooms the maid, the grape 
Gracefully uptwineth ; 





But the poet, thirsty, sad, 
Mournfully declineth. 
«© « Bring the cup, &c. 


Iu. 
** ¢ Glory is a hollow toy, 
Fame doth yield but sorrow ; 
Wine and love alone give joy, 
Heedless of to-morrow. 
*** Bring the cup, &c.’ 


** Another better known version of the cho 
rus is : 


‘* ¢ Give me cups that Bacchus crowns, 
Cups on mirth attending ; 
Give me blushing maidens’ frowns, 
Frowns in kisses ending.’ ”’ 


Mr. Morgan gives the following as a perfect 
copy of the song, of which the common versions 
show many various readings : 


‘* LAURIGER HORATIUS. 


I. 
** Lauriger Horatius 
Quam dixisti verum, 
Fugit Euro citius 
Tempus edax rerum. 
** Ubi sunt, O pocula 
Dulciora melle 
Rixae, pax et oscula 
Rubentis puellae. 


II. 
** Crescit uva molliter 
Et puella crescit ; 
Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens, canescit. 
** Ubi sunt, &c. 


Il. 
** Quid juvat aeternitas 
Nominis? amare 
Nisi terrae filias 
Licet, et potare. 
** Ubi sunt, &c.’’ 


The simple and beautiful air of Lauriger is 
just the thing for a campaign song. Will not 
some one of our Republican poets find lyric in- 
spiration enough in the great political contest of 
1868, for the safety of the government, and for 
peace, to give us words for it, which shall wed 
its sweet strains with the people’s patriotic hopes 
and aspirations ? 
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From The North British Review. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


TuE institutions and social life of America 
would appear in some respects unfavourable 
to the production of any form of literary 
activity in which the imagination is princi- 
pally concerned. There is a hardness and 
matter-of-fact quality alike about the types 
of character and the historical environments 
which the Western Continent presents to 
the writer’s study and choice, while he him- 
self is open to the same influences that tend 
to produce these general features of national 
life. There would seem, therefore, to be at 
once less favourable conditions for the gen- 
eration of the idealistic faculty, on the one 
hand, and less -material for its exercise, on 
the other. Notwithstanding this twofold 
operation of the practical and materialistic 
complexion of the life of that great nation, 
its literature is not without examples of con- 
spicuous idealism. A country that can 
boast of three such contemporary authors 
as Emerson in Philosophy, Longfellow in 
Poetry, and Hawthorne in Pure Fiction, 
cannot be considered a barren or unhopeful 
soil for the cultivation of the richer fruits of 
the imagination: 

As a literary artist, and in respect of that 
characteristic so -difficult to analyse or de- 
fine, but to which common consent has as- 
signed the name Genius, it is questionable 
whether, among the distinguished and re- 
markable men whom America has produced, 
there is any one of higher rank than Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne — if, indeed, his equal. 
He has no glittering brilliance to arrest vul- 
gar notice, no high-pressure enthusiasm or 
sweeping passion hurrying away with whirl- 
wind-power great and small that come with- 
in its range, nor that rude muscular force 
that compels attention and often commands 
assent. He is calm, dreamy, subtle, with 
an imagination most penetrating, a refined 
—almost a fastidious taste; and in his 
hands the pen becomes a very magician’s 
wand, ‘‘ creating,” as he himself says, ‘‘ the 
semblance of a world out of airy matter, 
with the impalpable beauty of a soap-bubble.” 

He is very far from being one of Carlyle’s 
heroes: he is eminently the man of con- 
templation—not of action. His part in 
the drama of life—if it can be properly 
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called a part in the drama at all —is not on 
the busy. stage, mingling in the throng by 
whom the movement is carried on and the 
plot worked out; but aside, as a spectator, 
sympathising with, yet critical of all, and 
recognising the hidden springs of the action 
and the influences, reaching from beyond 
the present and the visible, that sway the 
actors, with a far keener and more compre- 
hensive sense than any of themselves. It 
could not be better expressed than in the 
words of Miles Coverdale, in reference to 
his own share of the transactions at Blithe- 
dale : — ‘‘ It resembles that of the chorus in 
a classic play, which seems to be set aloof 
from the possibility of personal concern- 
ment, and bestows the whole measure of its 
hope or fear, its exultation or sorrow, on 
the fortunes of others, between whom and 
itself this sympathy is the only bond.” He 
is meditative, sympathetic, interpretative ; 
too poised to be decisive; with an ear too 
justly open to the multitudinous voices 
within him, to become the clear and pro- 
nounced organ and advocate of any one. 
Hence at once a certain suggestiveness and 
reticence, a tendency to raise questions 
rather than to settle them, and a delicacy, 
almost diffidence of treatment, which by 
some is felt to be most insinuating, by 
others timid or tantalizing. There are dark 
and curious chambers within his conscious- 
ness, which perhaps a want of firmness and 
courage, perhaps a wise humility, restrains 
him from too rashly investigating, but the 
shadowy forms of which he often finds a 
pleasing subdued awe in watching and 
pointing out from a distance. He sees a 
mystery in every living thing, — not merely 
the mystery which profounder science dis- 
covers underlying every operation of Na- 
ture, and of which that operation is but the 
phenomenal result and expression, but a 
latent mystery which manifests itself often 
with seeming caprice, yet ever normally, 
finding its cause and sanction less in physi- 
cal than in moral and spiritual forces and 
laws operating through the veil of sensible 
things that overlie them. Endowed with a 
deep appreciation of the wonderful com- 
plexity of life, he sees minutely interlacing 
tissues lost to grosser sense, and which 
sometimes, under unusual lights, present 





shifting and apparently unaccountable hues. 
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It is thus not difficult to understand that, 
with all his power, he is hardly what can be 
termed a popular author. In the present 
day, indeed, the popular taste has become 
so vitiated by unhealthy stimulus and coarse 
sensational excitement, that anything so re- 
fined as his flavour must be felt by all who 
indulge in such debauchery (we can use no 
milder term) to be cold, lifeless, vapid. 
He has nothing rough enough in the grain 
to affect senses so exhausted and debased, 
and if he had, he is too true an Epicurean 
to use it. He is dainty in his tastes, and 
by the dainty reader alone will he be rel- 
ished. Not only, therefore, in these days 
of demoralizing fiction and over-wrought 
incident, will he be generally found to be 
too reflective and deficient in excitement to 
be attractive; at any time his fame is not 
likely to be that of the well-thumbed and 
dog-eared page. But even now he is, and 
one day we believe will be still more, gen- 
erally regarded by competent readers as 
one of the most refined, tender, powerful, 
and highly imaginative writers in the Eng- 
lish language. 

His employment of that language in per- 


fect adaptation to his purpose, is one of the 


most prominent charms of this author. We 
have said, he is dainty in his tastes. Inno- 
thing is he more dainty than in his use of 
words. He is a purist in style. It may, 
perhaps, be possible that scrutinizing eyes 
may detect here and there an expression 
that serves to mark his nationality. But his 
vocabulary is singularly choice and appro- 
priate, and his style is a model of elegance. 
It is free from exaggeration or straining, 
and if it is generally unimpassioned, it is 
still more devoid of stiffness and dry unge- 
niality. It flows in a placid, gentle rill, al- 
ways sweet and pellucid; sometimes in its 
clearness and purity, in its unobtrusive 
operation and quiet movement, it may 
rather be said to distil over upon its subject, 
and there to crystallize with curious refract- 
ing power, which reveals the image un- 
dimmed, but deflected from the direct line 
of vision. Optics supply a parallel to an- 
other of its qualities. It often acts like a 
reversed telescope, throwing objects back 
into the distance, and imparting to them a 
fineness and delicacy and fairy-like aspect, 
so true and life-like that in no particular 
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can they be found to differ from the realities 
seen when the glass is withdrawn, and yet 
with a subtle ethereal character and air of 
unreality. It is'a style admirably adapted 
to his genius and proclivities, and seems 
with snake-like ease and grace to curve itself 
round the quaintest forms, and to insinuate 
itself into the most tortuous convolutions 
of thought and sentiment. So far as mere 
language is concerned, there are few writers 
that can produce effects of awe and terror 
and weird-like mystery with so simple means. 
He builds his magic edifice with small and 
plain materials, but disposed with such cun- 
ning art, that others more imposing and 
gorgeous would be felt to be vulgar and os- 
tentatious in comparison. 

There are, however, many minds deeply 
thoughtful and full of generous sympathy, 
who find in his works neither the charm nor 
the high tone we would ascribe to them. 
His immense power — and that always exer- 
cised in the most temperate and unstrained 
manner — can hardly, we think, be denied ; 
but he manifests a fondness for dealing 
with sides of our nature where assuredly the 
strength and cheerfulness of humanity do 
not lie, which by some is felt to be morbid. 
And we would admit at once that he often 
chooses subjects that are dangerous themes, 
and unfolds with curious scrutiny the work- 
ing of emotions, the treatment of which in 
almost any other hands than his would de- 
generate into sickly sentimentalism or re- 
pulsive ugliness. In truth, he not only 
shows a certain preference for handling such 
subjects, he sometimes almost seems to play 
with them. He turns them over and over 
as if loth to dismiss them or to leave a 
single point unexamined; he never wearies 
trying on them the effect of various positions 
and points of view. But we maintain that 
his apparent toying with such topics is only 
apparent. It is the mode in which minds 
like his question and investigate, and the 
more cautious and thorough the research 
the more protracted the seeming dalliance. 
It is, in fact, after a certain fashion, an ap- 
plication to Ethics of the Baconian experi- 
mental method of inquiry. He does not 
reason out his questions: he simply verifies 
them; and the experimental survey must 
be thorough and exhaustive to secure the 
inclusion of all possible contingencies. 
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Moral and psychological problems which by 
the abstract thinker would be analysed and 
acutely discussed, are by him—we shall 
not say solved, for positive solution is what 
he rarely ventures to commit himself to — 
but, in anatomical phrase, demonstrated, by 
exhibiting the bearings, the workings, and 
consequences of the data, in concrete and 
living forms ia many and various aspects. 
Given combinations of moral and spiritual 
forces are not judged of speculatively. He 
reduces them to experiment and illustration. 
He embodies them in the creatures of his 
imagination, in their character and circum- 
stances, and with the unerring sympathy and 
instinct of genius he inspires them with life 
and evolves the results, leaving these to 
speak for themselves. 

That in the prosecution of such experi- 
mental Ethics through the instrumentality 
of the imagination, he evinces somewhat 
the spirit and tendency of a casuist, must 
perhaps be granted, in the sense that he gen- 
erally selects cases which are out of the or- 
dinary run of daily life, which are delicate, 
fine, and intricate in the complexity and of- 
ten in the contradictoriness of their ele- 
ments, and which cannot be decided— 
which he at least is too judicial, too consci- 
entious to decide — in the rough-and-ready 
style, and by the sound, but not always 
nicely discriminating rules that prevail with 
salutary result in practical and busy life. 
The questions he raises are for the most 
part too complicated and difficult to be dealt 
with by so coarse though effective an instru- 
ment as the so-called strong common sense 
of the upright man of the world. Sucha 
man would misjudgé them, or if his conclu- 
sions were right, they would be so on false 
premisses, and irrespective of considerations 
that ought to obtain recognition. Haw- 
thorne rests satisfied with no such haphaz- 
ard and superficial treatment. He manipu- 
lates his combinations with the utmost care 
and precision, to make sure the good there 
is may not be lost sight of, or to impress on 
us with haunting iteration the baneful effects 
on it of that with which it is associated. 

An evidence of the general healthiness of 
his nature may be found in the scenes of 
sweet innocence and natural simplicity that 
abound in his works. The freshness of 


childhood and pictures of genial life and | 
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natural beauty have a charm for him, not 
less than the most intricate and complex 
tissue of strange and conflicting elements. 
Every reader must remember ‘‘ The Old 
Manse,” with its rich orchard, bounded by 
the sluggish waters of the Concord; its 
cobwebby library; the fishing excursion 
with Ellery Channing ; the peaceful rest of 
its ‘‘near retirement and accessible seclu- 
sion ;” its gentle joys ‘‘ in those genial days 
of autumn, when Mother Nature, having 
perfected her harvests and accomplished 
every needful thing that was given her to 
do, overflows with a blessed superfluity of 
love, and has leisure to caress her chil- 
dren.” How fresh and touching in its ex- 
treme simplicity, mixed with one or two 
touches of quiet humour, and relieved here 
and there at the close of a paragraph by a 
sudden turn of pleasantly quaint moralizing 
is ** Little Annie’s Ramble.” What a gen- 
uine eye for, and unaffected love of, what 
is purest, fairest in human nature, it re- 
veals! How charming a half-dozen pages ! 
and all about the commonest objects, — 
some would say, the veriest trifles of daily 
life. Little Pearlin The Scarlet Letter in 
one of her more natural moods, playing by 
the sea-shore, while her mother converses 
with her outraged husband, is hardly less 
beautiful, if, in its connexion and collateral 
bearings, not quite so simple a picture of 
childhood : — 

* At first, as already told, she had flirted fan- 
cifully with her own image in a pool of water, 
beckoning the phantom forth, and—as it de- 
clined to venture — seeking a passage for her- 
self into its sphere of impalpable earth and un- 
attainable sky. Soon finding, however, that 
either she or the image was unreal, she turned 
elsewhere for better pastime. She made little 
boats out of birch-bark, and freighted them with 
snail-shells, and sent out more ventures on the 
mighty deep than any merchant in New Eng- 
land; but the larger part of them foundered 
near the shore. She seized a live horse-shoe by 
the tail, and made prize of several five-fingers, 
and laid out a jelly-fish to melt in the warm sun, 
Then she took up the white foam, that streaked 
the line of the advancing tide, and threw it upon 
the breeze, scampering after it, with winged 
footsteps, to catch the great snow-flakes ere they 
fell. Perceiving a flock of beach-birds, that fed 
and fluttered along the shore, the naughty child 
picked up her apron full of pebbles, and, creep- 
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ing from rock to rock after these small sea-fowl, 
displayed remarkable dexterity in pelting them. 
One little grey bird, with a white breast, Pearl 
was almost sure had been hit by a pebble, and 
fluttered away with a broken wing. But then 
the elf-child sighed, and gave up her sport, be- 
cause it grieved her to have done harm to a little 
being that was as wild as the sea-breeze, or as 
wild as Pear] herself. 

** Her final employment was to gather sea- 
weeds of various kinds, and make herself a scarf 
or mantle, and a head-dress, and thus assume 
the aspect of a little mermaid. She inherited 
her mother’s gift for devising drapery and cos- 
tume. As the last touch to her mermaid’s garb, 
Pearl took some eel-grass, and imitated, as best 
she could, on her own bosom, the decoration 
with which she was so familiar on her mother’s, 
a letter —the letter A— but freshly green in- 
stead of scarlet! The child bent her chin upon 
her breast, and contemplated this device with 
strange-interest, even as if the one only thing 
for which she had been sent into the world was 
to make out its hidden import.’’ 


The heart that so sings in harmony with 
childhood’s sweetest music can hardly be 
suspected of choosing’and enjoying the de- 
lineation of horror or evil for its own sake. 
Even in his tales of darker shade and lurid 
light, these qualities are relieved, and their 
real character attested, by the bright sun- 
shine and winning beauty that form the 
broader features of the picture. In this 
lies the contrast and moral superiority of 
his tales, even of most thrilling awe, to 
those of his wild, erratic countryman, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, whose productions derive 
their chief fascination from the depth of un- 
redeemed and unnatural horror they reveal. 
It may be, that what is strange and unusual 
in humanity has for Hawthorne rather more 
than a due share of attractiveness, but he 
never chooses evil for his study from a love 
of it; and delicate themes he always treats 
with the utmost delicacy. Nothing could 
exceed the purity, tenderness, and, at the 
same time, harrowing truthfulness, with 
which the sin of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” and 
its fruits are portrayed. We regret we can 
extract no passage for illustration. Quota- 
tion here is of no avail. It is a delicacy, 
not of any one scene, but pervading the 
entire story, with a sustained tone that could 
be achieved only by a mind in which the 
highest delicacy of feeling is native and in- 
herent. Very different results would such 
materials have yielded in the hands of a 
George Sand, or of a Victor Hugo. Even 
in those of not a few of our popular Eng- 
lish novelists we should have seen over all 
** the trail of the serpent.” It may be that 
Hawthorne exhibits too great a predilection 
for what may be considered curious experi- 
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ments in the Chemistry of Ethics; but if he 
deals with poisons, it is to make their real 
nature and effects known, even when they 
mingle with fair and good things, — never 
to trifle with and disguise them. 

To the general soundness as well as fine- 
ness of moral feeling and judgment dis- 
played in his works, we must admit, at least, 
one grave exception. His Life of Pierce 
might perhaps be a of as an ephem- 
eral production, which, if it served its more 
immediate purpose, was never meant to do 
more; as unworthy, it may be, of his repu- 
tation and powers, but never put forth with 
the intention or hope of its surviving its 
temporary aims, and therefore to count for 
nothing in an estimate of his literary capac- 
ity and character. Were it merely worth- 
less, this course might be followed. It were 
hard could one not help his friend to the 
Presidency by an electioneering pamphlet, 
without it being subjected to the same criti- 
cism as his more earnest and professedly 
artistic works. Such plea may be sustained 
for an innocent squib or jeu d’esprit. But 
how slight soever its proportions, how oc- 
prt soever its ostensible purpose, his 
Life of Pierce seeks to achieve that purpose 
by a treatment, neither apparently frivolous 
nor uncandid, of a question of the deepest 
import; and it would seem difficult to es- 
cape the dilemma, that either the opinions 
it sets forth are seriously entertained and 
advocated by the author, or the success of 
General Pierce was more to him than truth 
or falsehood in regard to a question as sa- 
cred as it is momentous. When General 
Pierce offered himself as a candidate for the 
Presidency, the repeal or the maintenance 
of the Fugitive Slave Act was the question 
of the day. Pierce was a declared pro- 
slavery man; and it is with extreme pain 
that we find Hawthorne advocating his 
claims as those of a ‘‘man who dared to 
love that great and grand reality — his 
whole united native country —better than 
the mistiness of a philanthropic theory.” 
Still we are reluctant to allow ourselves to 
think that he was, in defiance of nobler 
convictions, basely prostituting his pen for 
electioneering purposes. We are rather 
disposed to believe that he distrusted the 
wisdom and ability as well as the modera- 
tion of the extreme Abolition party, — that 
he doubted whether violent effort to achieve 
promptly great social changes might not re- 
sult in worse disaster. The gradual pro- 
gress, the natural growth of the body soeial 
and politic, was one of the soundest les- 
sons our own great statesman Burke taught. 
It may be easy for us now, with the result 
so far accomplished, to read the past in a 
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different light. But we should not forget 
how little, at one stage of the great strug- 
gle, manyeven of the most generous and 
philanthropic among ourselves sympathized 
with or had faith in the professions or the 
cause of the North. The heroic is born of 
intensity rather than of breadth and com- 
prehension, and a man may see things on 
too many sides, unless he sees them all 
fully and in their just relations. With lim- 
ited faculties activity may be paralysed by 
increased knowledge and breadth of view,— 
not by the calls to action appearing less, 
but by the objections to any particular ac- 
tion appearing greater. Some spirits are — 


** framed 
Too subtly pondering for mastery,”’ 


or, indeed, for any independent action at 
all. The following reads less like a wise 
and humble distrust of human foresight and 
scheming, than a renunciation of enlight- 
ened moral agency and of free human aim 
and effort, — less like a submission to Provi- 
dence than an acquiescence in Fate : — 


**One view, and probably a wise one, looks 
upon slavery as one of those evils which Divine 
Providence does not leave to be remedied by hu- 
man contrivances, but which, in its own good 
time, by some means impossible to be anticipat- 
ed, but by the simplest and easiest operation, 
when all its uses shall have been fulfilled, shall 
vanish like a dream, There is no instance in 
all history of the human will and intellect hav- 
ing perfected any great moral reform by meth- 
ods which it adapted to that end; but the pro- 
gress of the world at every step leaves some evil 
or wrong on the path behind it, which the wisest 
of mankind, of their own set purpose, could 
never have found the way to rectify.’’ * 


While, however, we recognise a source 
of weakness and timidity in this scrupulous 
anxiety to discrimmate and to balance, a 
shrinking from responsibility that tends to 
issue in a system almost of indifferentism, 
in forgetfulness of the fact that the respon- 
sibility of laissez-faire decision is quite as 
great as that of one of interference, it is 
well we should not confound this with de- 
liberate pandering of clear and honest con- 
victions to lower motives. 

An inclination to a fatalistic view of the 
world and human affairs crops out in oth- 
er oe of his writings, and perhaps it 
might form an interesting question how far 
this tendency may be due to his training in 
a school of mystic idealism, on the one 
hand, and to his experience of an attempt 
to realize a specious but unsound commun- 
ism and nda scheme for the amelioration 


* Life of Franklin Pierce, pp. 118, 114. 
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of the universe in general, on the otter. 
It were assuredly unjust to assume that the 
opinions expressed by any of his characters, 
—even those that by any preference or 
eneral approval or other token seem to 
ie nearest the personality of the author, — 
represent the author’s own sentiments; and 
full account must be taken of the fact, that 
in what we now quote, the speaker is re 
resented as undergoing a process of ok 
ual but thorough deterioration alike moral- 
ly and intellectually. Still, as that speaker 
is also portrayed as a man of indomitable 
will and self-reliance, and therefore presents 
no special appropriateness — at least no 
clear call or apology — for such views as 
he is made to utter, the expression of opin- 
ion, especially taken in connexion with the 
deliverance above given by the author in 
propria persona, is not without significance— 


‘* « Peace, Hester, peace! ’ replied the old man, 
with gloomy sternness, — ‘it is not granted me 
to pardon. I have no such power as thou tellest 
me of. My old faith, long forgotten, comes back 
to me, and explains all that we do, and all we 
suffer. By thy first step awry, thou didst plant 
the germ of evil; but since that moment it has 
all been a dark necessity. Yethathave wronged 
me are not sinful, save in a kind of typical illu- 
sion; neither am I fiend-like, who have snatched 
a fiend’s office from his hands. It is our fate. 
Let the black flower blossom as itmay! Now 
thy ways, and deal as thou wilt with yonder 
man.’ ’’ * 


So again in that terrible interview by the 
brook-side in the forest, when Hester 
Prynne, in obedience to the requirement 
of her child, again fastens on her breast the 
stigma of her sin and shame, with the re- 
moval of which she had felt as if the bur- 
den of her life and its anguish had departed 
from her spirit, we read : — 


‘* Hopefully, but a moment ago, as Hester had 
spoken of drowning it in the deep sea, there 
was a sense of inevitable doom upon her, as she 
thus received back the deadly symbol from the 
hand of fate. She had flung it into infinite 
space! She had drawn an hour’s free breath ! 
and here again was the scarlet misery glittering 
on the old spot! So it ever is, whether thus typ- 
ified or no, that an evil deed invests itself with 
the character of doom.’’ t 


A reflection made by the author in his 
own name at the end of The Scarlet Letter, 
in taking leave of two of the principal char- 
acters, affords less doubtful evidence of the 
transcendental influence of Emerson. As 
usual, his strongly undogmatic tendency 
restraing him from any positive assertion ; 





* The 
t Ibid 


Scarlet Letter, p. 161. 
. p. 198. 
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but the negation of any fundamental and 
ineradicable distinction between right and 
wrong, good and evil, is more than nibbled 
at:— 


** Nothing was more remarkable than the 
change which took place, almost immediately after 
Mr. Dimmesdale’s death, in the appearance and 
demeanour of the old man known as Roger Chill- 
ingworth. All his strength and energy —all his 
vital and intellectual force —seemed at once to de- 
sert him ; insomuch that he positively withered up, 
shrivelled away, and almost vanished from mortal 
sight, like an uprooted weed that lies wilting in 
the sun. This unhappy man had made the very 
principle of his life to consist in the pursuit and 
systematic exercise’of revenge ; and when by its 
completest triumph and consummation, that evil 
principle was left with no further material to 
support it, when, in short, there was no more 
Devil’s work on earth for him to do, it only re- 
mained for the unhumanized mortal to betake 
himself whither his Master would find him tasks 
enough, and pay him his wages duly. But to 
all these shadowy beings, so long our near ac- 
quaintances,— as well Roger Chillingworth as 
his companions, —we would fain be merciful. 
It is a curious subject of observation and inquiry, 
whether hatred and love be not the same thing 
at bottom. Each in its utmost development sup- 
poses a high degree of intimacy and heart-knowl- 
edge; each renders one individual dependent for 
the food of his affections and spiritual life upon 
another; each leaves the passionate lover, or 
the no less passionate hater, forlorn and deso- 
late by the withdrawal of his subject. Philo- 
sophically considered, therefore, the two passions 
seem essentially the same, except that one hap- 
pens to be seen in a celestial radiance, and the 
other in a dusky and lurid glow. In the spirit- 
ual world, the old physician and the minister — 
mutual victims as they have been — may una- 
wares have found their earthly stock of hatred 
and antipathy transmuted into golden love.’’ * 


The view we have taken of his writings, 
as aiming before all else to be an embodi- 
ment of the operation and results of strange, 
involved, and conflicting combinations of 
moral and spiritual data, is quite in keep- 
ing with the very sparing use he makes of 


eventful incident. Perhaps no novelist so 
little depends on plot, or on the interest of 
outward circumstance. If the crucial merit 
of such a form of literary composition be, 
as some are disposed to hold, the continu- 
ous movement of a well-told story, few 
claims can be made ‘in his favour. There 
is no romantic adventure; no gathering 
complications disentangled by sudden un- 
dreamt-of disclosures; no development of 
events in strict causal sequence, leading 
ultimately to startling unsuspected results, 
not even stirring movement of life. No 


* The Scarlet Letter, pp. 248, 249. 
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more striking instance could be found of 
how little he depends on the interest of 
suspense, of doubt to be solved, of difficulty 
to be overcome, than is presented in the 
chapter of Transformation entitled ‘‘ The 
Spectre of the Catacomb.” The separation 
of one from the other members of a party 
visiting the Catacombs of Rome would 
seem to afford an occasion for a most natu- 
ral, almost unavoidable scene of high- 
pitched interest and excitement. The re- 
ality of the danger; its magnitude and hor- 
ror; the confusion of the searchers, them- 
selves ignorant of the labyrinth, and each 
in imminent risk of being lost in the gloom 
and enravelment of the intersecting narrow 
passages; their proneness to rush hither 
and thither without plan; their eagerness 
and anxiety only multiplying the difficulties 
and the hazard; their hasty movements, 
now extinguishing their tapers, now carry- 
ing them past marks that are important for 
retracing their own steps; their flashing 
hopes and crushing disappointments ; — all 
the details of such an event are what many 
writers of fiction would make a considerable 
digression to introduce — what hardly one 
would spurn. Yet Hawthorne, when Mir- 
iam is separated from her companions in 
the dismal corridors of St. Calixtus, after 
mentioning that the guide assured them 
that there was no possibility of rendering 
assistance unless by shouting at the top of 
their voices, quietly disposes of the crisis in 
a sentence : — ‘* Accordingly they all began 
to shriek, halloo, and bellow, with the utmost 
force of their lungs. And, not to prolong 
the reader’s suspense (for we do not partic- 
ularly seek to interest him in this scene, 
telling it only on account of the trouble and 
strange entanglement which followed), they 
soon heard a responsive call in a female 
voice.” He dwells chiefly on the develop- 
ment of the results on the inner life of such 
events as are narrated — or implied ; for often 
the event is already passed, and only inferred, 
or its circumstantial details, and not unffe- 
quently its actual nature, left vague and un- 
defined. Sometimes even —so little is 
made of mere outward actualities —a sug- 
gestion is offered of several possible cases, 
and the reader invited to make his choice. 
The actual facts of outward life, considered 
merely as facts, are held quite subordinate 
to the intellectual and moral influences with 
which they are charged; and these he sets 
forth with a patient minuteness and linger- 
ing scrutiny as if he suspected they might 
yet present some new aspect, or were afraid 
to close the record uncompleted. 

It must not, however, be understood that 
we would imply that -he is to be described 
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as an ideal portrait-painter. He does not, 
like Thackeray, sketch so many representa- 
tive characters, illustrative at once of the 
specialties of the age and of the general 
human types to which they belong, and con- 
nect them by a narrative so slight, a train 
of events so uneventful, that the story seems 
little else than a thread to string such pic- 
ture-beads on. He neither gives a detailed 
and many-sided portraiture, setting forth, 
as fully as that may be done, the complete 
individuality ; nor, as is more the special 
“sat and practice of the great satirist we 

ave named, a representation of one or two 
broad and distinctive traits, that form, as it 
were, the key-note to the character, —a 
dominating phase that gives tone and colour 
to all the rest, but still a partial and one- 
sided view, which, as it is left to stand for 
the whole, is in truth but a caricature. His 
forte rather is to delineate the most oppos- 
ing and contradictory sides of a man, in all 
their contrasting struggling action and re- 
action. He displays, with the skill, and 
almost with the coolness, of an anatomist, 
the most intricate and conflicting passions 
and tendencies, as these are called forth by 
some critical event and its consequences. 
The characters presented to us by most of 
the novelists who aim chiefly at portraiture 


are for the most part stereotyped. They 
are shown in numerous combinations and 
surroundings, both to impress the leading 
qualities on the reader’s attention, and to 
exhibit these qualities forcibly and fully in 


varied manifestation. But they are always 
the same; the quality may be displayed 
under altered circumstances, and again 
with more ramified operation, but is in it- 
self to the end unmodified, and the closing 
manifestation, so far as it forms an element 
of the portrait, might as well have been the 
first. There is no progress, no growth. 
The task Hawthorne selects for himself is 
rather the development of the effects on 
character of some great absorbing interest. 
Not only does he subordinate the external 
conditions to the inner movements of life, 
as we have already pointed out; he repre- 
sents the play of the mental mechanism less 
in the typal forms of definite classes, epochs, 
and lesciiales, than in peculiar and strongly 
individualized cases unfolding under the 
influence of special, and often critical cir- 
cumstances. 

An effect of those characteristics of his 
productions to which we have been refer- 
ring, is the withdrawal of the whole scene 
from the atmosphere of actual life. Thus 
one of the most pervading and conspicuous 
— of his works is their highly ideal 
character. ‘They are rightly named ‘ Ro- 
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mances.” His personages do not generally 
come before us with that force and air of 
actuality that form the charm of our more 
realistic writers of fiction. They and their 
doings are shadowy, remote, and beyond 
the sphere of habitual experience. Yet all 
is felt to be profoundly true —not only 
what might be, but what in its essential na- 
ture is, within the heart and conscience. 
The embodying forms may be intangible 
shades, phantasmagoria, but the inner life 
they express finds within us the unhesitating 
responsive recognition of kindred. They 
are veritable human souls, though dwelling 
in a far-off world of cloud-land and moon- 
shine. 

With all this strongly ideal character con- 
sists a power, not unfrequently exercised, 
of most faithful and minute realistic painting. 
For example, the delightful picture of the 
old ‘*Custom House” at Salem, which in- 
troduces T'he Scarlet Letter. How vividl 
reproduced are the old inspector and col- 
lector! One cannot read it without being 
affected by the sleepy, gossiping, superan- 
nuated character of the whole place. The 
very atmosphere seems somniferous. Or, 
again, in the chapter of Transformation en- 
titled ‘* Scenes by the Way,” his exquisite 
description of rural scenes and manners in 
Tuscany, and of the villages and small an- 
cient walled towns of northern Italy. Still, 
even his most telling and minutely detailed 
pictures of real life, with the truthfulness of 
a photograph, and the life-likeness of a 

ortrait, are seen, as it were, through an 
ideal atmosphere. He sees everything 
through the halo of a poetic medium, Alb 
is real, but it is an old-world realness, 
quaint and mellow with age. The present 
is too hard, rigid, and unplastic for him. 
True American as he is, he finds himself 
straitened and out of his element amid 
the newness, the clearness of outline, the 
resistance to the modifying and moulding 
power of the imagination, of everything in 
the New World. There is no hoary tradi- 
tion, no twilight history, no fabled antiquity, 
nothing picturesque or romantic. He has 
no play for his peculiar power. We trace 
this in his choice of subjects, as well as in 
his mode of dealing with them. He has a 

redilection for the farthest back times of 

ew England life, the days of the Puritans, 
of trial for witchcraft ; for old nooks crumbly 
and moss-grown, rusty parchments, a mould- 
ering rag with traces of embroidery, of 
which ‘‘ the stitch gives evidence of a now 
forgotten art, not to be recovered even by 
the process of picking out the threads ;” 
for relics of a bygone age, antiquated hab- 
its, old-fashioned styles of charactér and 
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modes of thought and feeling. He oftener 
than once openly complains of the stern in- 
flexibility of modern realities and American 
civilisation : — 


“Tn the old countries with which fiction has 
long been conversant, a certain conventional 
privilege seems to be awarded to the romancer ; 
his work is not put exactly side by side with na- 
ture ; and he is allowed a license with regard to 
every-day probability, in view of the improved 
effects which he is bound to produce thereby. 
Among ourselves, on the contrary, there is as 
yet no Fairy Land so like the real world that, 
in a suitable remoteness, one cannot well tell the 
difference, but with an atmosphere of strange 
enchantment, beheld through which, the inhab- 
itants have a propriety of their own. This at- 
mosphere is what the American romancer wants. 
In its absence, the beings of imagination are 
compelled to show themselves in the same cate- 
gory as actually living mortals,—a necessity 
that renders the paint and pasteboard of their 
composition but too painfully discernible.’’ 


In reference to the locality in which the 
scene is laid, he says in the preface to 
Transformation : — 


**Ttaly, as the site of his romance, was chiefly 
valuable to the author as affording him a sort 
of poetic or fairy precinct, where actualities 
would not be so terribly insisted upon as they 
are, and must needs be,in America. No author, 
without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of 
writing a romance about a country where there 
is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no 
picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything 
but commonplace prosperity, in broad and sim- 
ple daylight, as is happily the case with my dear 
nativeland. It will be very long, I trust, before 
romance-writers may find congenial and easily- 
handled themes either in the annals of our stal- 
wart republic, or in any characteristic and 
probable events of our individual lives. Ro- 
mance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flow- 
ers, need ruin to make them grow.’’ 


The absence of hard outline and broad 
light is especially demanded by another 
well-marked tendency of our author’s mind, 
more or less displayed in almost all his 
works. His pages are replete with mys- 
tery, hintings of an eerie presence, tokens 
of a power preternatural yet strangely in 
affinity with human life, repeated and re- 
peated till a sense of unspeakable awe takes 
possession of the mind. But this mystery is 
never revealed ; it is a presence without a 
form, an inarticulate voice, an impalpable 
agency. We are kept in remembrance that 
there is more in heaven and earth than is 
dreamt of in our philosophy. We are 
brought face to face with the portals into 
the unseen and inscrutable. e are made 
aware of recesses in the human heart and 
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brain, where the light of consciousness falls 
but rarely, and then only casts strange, un- 
known, and ghastly shadows; of possible 
properties in Nature, in wondrous accord 
and harmony with these dark forms withia 
our own constitution, which so seldom flit 
across mortal vision, — properties that may 
lie latent all around us, imperceptible to 
our ordinary senses, yet exerting, or ready 
to exert, their influence on us every hour 
of our lives. Every object, every power 
presents itself to him as striking its roots 
deep into a subsoil of mystery. The pres- 
ent and visible ever spring from the past 
and unseen. Too sharp demarcations 
would obstruct the transition from the 
sphere of immediate obtrusive action, into 
that of agencies that have long passed from 
view, or ‘have never been clearly brought 
within the range of mortal ken. 

The introduction of these occult and pre- 
ternatural powers produces no jar; they 
are not felt to be inconsistent with the rest 
of the narrative; they gain for themselves 
an acceptance as not only possible, but 
true, and in harmony with time, place, and 
circumstance. They bring with them no 
irresistible suggestion of the false and su- 

erstitious; nothing of what Hawthorne 
imself styles ‘‘ the stage effect of what is 
called miraculous interposition.” The same 
character of essential trueness that we con- 
tended for in his most ideal pictures obtains 
here. This result is partly due to their 
own nature, partly to the manner in which 
these agencies are introduced and em- 
ployed. We do not feel that it is the ordi- 
nary supernatural that is presented to us. 
That, however skilfully managed, would 
hardly recommend itself to either the judg- 
ment or the taste of the present day. Not 
only is the improbability, not to say impossi- 
bility, too great; it is out of harmony with 
our modes of thought and feeling, even 
could it be made apparently possible. It 
is no unnatural creature that obtrudes itself 
suddenly, inexplicably, into the circle of 
our lives; no ghostly apparition revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon; no uncanny 
dwarf or vulgar necromancer that is brought 
before us, but beings and influences con- 
nected with us by intimate and inseverable 
bonds, not coming and going, but ever 
there, whether recognised or not. They 
seem the shadowy but immortal offspring 
of our own actions, thoughts and feelings, 
— of ourselves; or the inalienable heritage 
that has come down to us from the charac- 
ters and lives of our progenitors. The 
same absence of incident that we have 
found characterizing the more material 
agents in the scene prevails with respect to 
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these ; they do not come as a deus ex ma- 
china to achieve striking results, or to 
overcome difficulties insuperable to mere 
mortal agency, They are, indeed, rarely 
committed to definite action. We are 
made to feel vaguely their power; what 
they may have done is hinted at as possi- 
bilities, but they are never caught in the 
act; we are never even assured of their 
positive interference. A haunting presence, 
they exercise their influence on us morally 
rather than by any sensible means. 

It is perhaps a phase of this power and 
tendency that guides him to so constant and 
emphatic a recognition of those secret sym- 
pathies between individuals connected by 
no tie patent to sense, between our nature 
and even inanimate objects; of the subtle 
powers upon our minds of time and place; 
of the awful and overwhelming perplexity 
of our inherited tendencies and relation- 
ships; of the transmission, through genera- 
tions, of the effects of human action and 
character, now slumbering though vital, 
again — on occasions the most inopportune, 
or opportune, according as we regard the 
question from the personal and selfish point 
of view, or from that of universal and moral 
government — breaking out into activity, 
like the course of the electric fluid, appar- 
ently ever fitful, defying prediction, yet 
ever in strict obedience to eternal law and 
varying circumstance, — here pene and 
ineffective, there subduing with irresistible 
force whatever it meets. There is in us a 
‘‘mere sensuous sympathy of dust for 
dust,” in our relations with the spot where 





our forefathers have for centuries ‘‘ been 
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if worn on a younger and happicr breast.” 
‘* The very contiguity of his enemy, beneath 
whatever mask the latter might conceal 
himself, was enough to disturb the magnetic 
sphere of a being so sensitive as Arthur 
Dimmesdale.” ‘‘Pearl’s inevitable ten- 
dency to hover about the enigma of the 
scarlet letter seemed an innate quality of 
her being. From the earliest epoch of her 
conscious life, she had entered upon this as 
her appointed mission.” The moral rela- 
tions arising from hidden actions reveal 
themselves in a sort of quasi-physical way 
through the subtle, untraceable, interpene- 
trating affinities of mind and matter. 
When Hester Prynne’s husband demands 
of her the name of the man who had so 
deeply wronged them both, and demands in 
vain, he réplies, ‘*‘ Never know him! . . 
Thou mayest cover up thy secret from the 
prying multitude. Thou mayest conceal it, 
too, from the ministers and magistrates, 
even as thou didst this day, when they 
sought to wrench the name out of thy heart, 
and give thee a partner on thy pedestal. 
But as for me, I come to the inquest with 
other senses than they possess 
There is a sympathy that will make me con- 
scious of him. I shall see him tremble. I 
shall feel myself shudder, suddenly and un- 
awares.” ‘* Phebe’s physical organization, 
moreover, being at once delicate and 
healthy, gave her a perception operating 
with almost the effect of a spiritual medium, 
that somebody was near at hand.” We are 
taught again that not in the gatden of Eden 
alone, but all the world over, forbidden 
fruit grows on-a tree of the knowledge of 


born and died, and have mingled their| good and evil, and that we cannot eat 
earthly substance with the soil, until no| thereof without having our eyes opened to 
small portion of it must necessarily be akin | the dark secrets both of our own heart and 


to our mortal frames.” The embroidered | that of others :— 
rag that life-long branded her shame on 
Hester Prynne’s bosom, when musingly | 
laced on its historian’s breast, while yet | 
e, ignorant alike of her name and life, was 
idly speculating on its purpose, seemed to 


*‘ Walking to and fro, with those lonely foot- 
steps, in the little world with which she was out- 
wardly connected, it now and then appeared to 
Hester, — if altogether fancy, it was nevertheless 
too potent to be resisted,— she felt or fancied, 





cause ‘‘a sensation not altogether physical, | then, that the scarlet letter had endowed her 
yet almost so, as of burning heat, and as if | with a newsense. She shuddered to believe, yet 
the letter were not of red cloth, but red- | could not help believing, that it gave her a sym- 
hot iron.” ‘* The sympathy or magnetism pathetic knowledge of the hidden sin in other 
among human beings is more subtle and | hearts. She was terror-stricken by the revela- 
universal than we think; it exists, indeed, | tions that were thus made. What were they? 
among different classes of organized life, | Could or J be rage begun the insidious whispers 
and vibrates from one to another. | of the bad angel, who would fain have persuaded 
flower, for instance, as Phebe herself ob-| the struggling woman, as yet only half his vio- 

' ‘ ? - | tim, that the outward guise of purity was but a 
served, always began to droop sooner in| jie,’and that, if truth were everywhere to be 
Clifford’s hand, or Hepzibah’s, than im her | shown, a scarlet letter would blaze forth on 
own; and by the same law, converting her | many a bosom besides Hester Prynne’s, or 
daily life into a flower-fragrance for these | must she receive these intimations —so obscure, 
two sickly spirits, the blooming girl — yet so distinct —as truth? In all her miserable 
inevitably droop and fade much sooner than | experience, there was nothing else so awful and 
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loathsome as this sense. It perplexed, as well 
as shocked her, by the irreverent inopportune- 
ness of the occasions that brought it into vivid 
action, Sometimes the red infamy upon her 
breast would give a sympathetic throb, as she 
passed near a venerable minister or magistrate, 
the model of piety and justice, to whom that age 
of antique reverence looked up, as to a mortal 
man in fellowship with angels. ‘What evil 
thing is at hand?’ would Hester say to herself. 
Lifting her reluctant eyes, there would be noth- 
ing human within the scope of view, save the 
form of this earthly saint! Again, a mystic 
sisterhood would contumaciously assert itself, as 
she met the sanctified frown of some matron, 
who, according to the rumour of all tongues, 
had kept cold snow within her bosom throughout 
life. That unsinned snow in the matron’s 
bosom, and the burning shame on Hester 
Prynne’s,— what had the two in common? 
Or, once more, the electric thrill would give her 
warning, — ‘ Behold, Hester, here is a compan- 
ion !’—and, looking up, she would detect the 
eyes of a young maiden glancing at the scarlet 
letter, shyly and aside, and quickly averted, 
with a faint, chill crimson in her cheeks, as if 
her purity were somewhat sullied by that mo- 
mentary glance. O Fiend, whose talisman was 
that fatal symbol, wouldst thou leave nothing, 
whether in youth or age, for this poor sinner to 
revere? —such loss of faith is ever one of the 
saddest results of sin. Be it accepted as a proof 
that all was not corrupt in this poor victim of 
her own frailty, an¢ man’s hard law, that Hes- 
ter Prynne yet struggled to believe that no fel- 
low-mortal was guilty like herself.’” 


Several of these instances are no doubt 
susceptible of being resolved into figures of 
- speech, expressing forcibly a truth that 
might have been hard to render in more 
literal terms; and some of them perhaps 
were intended for no more. But it is dif- 
ficult to suppose they are all so meant. 
Many of them seem to point to something 
far deeper than would be left as a residuum 
of bare statement, if we abstract as figure 
all that is capable of such treatment. The 
conviction that there really is some such 

rofounder meaning wished to be conveyed 
1s greatly increased by a thorough perusal 
of the works together. Many of the ex- 
pressions lose much of their force and sig- 
nificance by severance from the context; 
and there are many slighter indications of 
a similar kind which are altogether unsus- 
ceptible of extract. The cumulative effect, 
indeed, of such expressions.in the course of 
consecutive reading is very great ; and it is to 
such a reading we must appeal if we should 
seem to have made more of the point than 
our quotations justify. Sometimes the 
pregnant meaning we refer to is not as- 
serted, but suggested as a probability, or 
in a query, or as a scintillation of fancy : — 
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** She wondered what sort of herbs they were 
which the old man was so sedulous to gather. 
Would not the earth, quickened to an evil pur- 
pose by the sympathy of his eye, greet him with 
poisonous shrubs, of species hitherto unknown, 
that would start up under his fingers? Or 
might it suffice him, that every wholesome growth 
should be converted into something deleterious 
and malignant at his touch? Did the sun, which 
shone so brightly everywhere else, really fall up- 
on him? Or was there, as it rather seemed, a 
circle of ominous shadow moving along with his 
deformity, whichever way he turned himself? 
And whither was he now going? Would he not 
suddenly sink into the earth, leaving a barren 
and blasted spot, where, in due course of time, 
would be seen deadly nightshade, dogwood, hen- 
bane, and whatever else of vegetable wickedness 
the climate could produce, all flourishing with 
hideous luxuriance? Or would he spread bats’ 
wings and flee away, looking so much the uglier 
the higher he rose towards heaven ?’’ 


Sometimes what is at first insinuated as a 
fanciful possibility is afterwards slipped in 
as an affirmed fact. Thus ‘dark flabby 


leaves,” unknown to men of science, were 
found ‘‘ growing on a grave which bore no 
tombstone nor other memorial. of the dead 
man, save these ugly weeds that have taken 
upon themselves to keep him in remem- 
They grew out of his heart, and 


brance. 
typify, it may be, some hideous secret that 
was buried with him, and which he had 
done better to confess during his lifetime.” 

‘** All the powers of nature call 
so earnestly for the confession of sin, that 
these black weeds have sprung up out of a 
buried heart to make manifest an unspoken 
crime.” 

We must not omit to notice another fea- 
ture, which, though perhaps less conspicu- 
ous, yet, like small patches of vivid colour 
in a picture, contributes not less effectively 
to produce the general result. This is a 
peculiar vein of humour, always fanciful, 
often grotesque, sometimes grim and grisly. 
Poor Hepzibah Pyncheon’s aristocratic hens’ 
‘laid now and then an egg and hatched a 
chicken, not for any pleasure of their own, 
but that the world might not absolutely lose 
what had once been so admirable a breed 
of fowls.” So excessive was the warmth of 
her brother the judge’s affected and hypo- 
critical aspect of overflowing benevolence 
one particular forenoon, ‘‘that (such’ at 
least was the rumour about town) an extra 
passage of the water-carts was found essen- 
tial, in order to lay the dust occasioned by 
so much extra sunshine!” The Puritan 
ministers, grim prints of whom adorned the 
walls of ‘‘the old manse” study, ‘‘ looked 
strangely like bad angels, or, at least, like 
men who had wrestled so continually and 
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so sternly with the devil that somewhat of 
his sooty fierceness had been imparted to 
their own visages.” How true a Yankee 
touch is this! When one little fellow warns 
a poor Italian boy that he had better move 
on, for that nobody lives in the house under 
a window of which he is grinding his hurdy- 
gurdy that will be likely to care for his mu- 
sic, ‘* * You fool, you, why do you tell him ?’ 
whispered another shrewd little Yankee, 
caring nothing for the music, but a good 
deal for the cheap rate at which it was had. 
‘ Let him play as long as he likes! If there 
is nobody to pay him, that’s his own look- 
out!’” The cemetery of the Cappuccini at 
Rome is a small portion of holy soil from 
Jerusalem; and, as the whole space has 
long ago been occupied, there obtains the cu- 
rious and ghastly practice among the monks 
of taking the longest buried skeleton out of 
the oldest grave, when one of the brotherhood 
dies, to make room for the new corpse, and of 
building the disinterred bones into architec- 
tural devices, or of placing the unbroken 
frame-work of bone, sometimes still covered 
with mummied skin and hair, and dressed in 
cloak and cowl, in niches all around the 
vaults. ‘* Thus,” quaintly comments our 


author, ‘‘ each of the good friars, in his turn, 
enjoys the luxury of a consecrated bed, at- 


tended with the slight drawback of being 
forced to get up long before daybreak, as 
it were, and make room for another lodger.” 
Very often this faculty of humour expresses 
itself in a piquant little touch, as a kind of 
aside, or passing comment, or half respon- 
sive turn with which a line of reflection is 
quietly but emphatically closed —like a sin- 
gle bright floweret at the end of a slender 
stem. But there is one remarkable instance 
in which it is extended through a long chap- 
ter. It is that in which the defunct Gover- 
nor Pyncheon is a whole night long left un- 
discovered, the object of the gibes and ap- 
peals, the scorn and taunts, of the author’s 
fantasy, which gambols round the senseless 
clay like a jeering spirit from the abyss. 
The presentation, face to face, of the tran- 
sient and trifling occupations and interests 
of this life, with the mystery and solemnities 
of death and the unseen realities that lie be- 
yond it, the grave reflections and unearthly 
mockery, the sustained power, the eerie 
subject and weird-like effects, are positively 
terrible. 

Some of the qualities we have traced in 
Hawthorne’s works belong rather to the 
critical than to the constructive faculty. 
One effect of this is that the author is never 
felt to identify himself with his characters. 
They are not subjects into which his own 
life is transfused; he never loses his own 
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one oy fe The products of his imagina- 
tion are always contemplated objectively ; 
he regards them habitually in a scrutinizing, 
deliberative, questioning attitude. He is 
ever inquisitive and judicial. It would thus 
almost appear as if in him the creative fac- 
ulty, though not inferior either in strength 
or activity or fineness of temper, were ex- 
ercised in subserviency to the critical, — as 
if he peopled the world of his imagination 
only that he might become the witness and 
judge of the p_ redeernein and lives, powers 
and tendencies, of his own creations. In 
one respect his writings are detrimentally 
affected either by this habit or by a weak- 
ness of constructive talent, to which the 
habit itself may be partly due. His indi- 
vidual characters, indeed, are delineated 
with wonderful minuteness, accuracy, and 
power. We seem to read into their very 
core — so far at least as the personality of 
any one human being can become the object 
of comprehension to another. But his 
works, considered each as a whole, espe- 
cially those that aim at full development, or 
at being something more than sketches, are 
deficient in what may be called architectural 
structure. There is a want of the converg- 
ing unity which is the condition of every 
perfect work of art. This may be the re- 
sult, as we have said, of a defect in con- 
structive power. His imagination, instead 
of embracing in one grasp the scene, char- 
acters, circumstances, and their develop- 
ments, as combining to form one system, as 
all members of one body, elements gravitat- 
ing round one centre, seizes upon them too 
much in detail, each as a distinct unit, re- 
lated to the others only by the ideal bond 
of moral and spiritual influence which he 
has created for them. Or it may be, in 
some measure, due to his habit of yielding 
too much to what he describes in one of his 
characters as ‘‘that cold tendency between. 
instinct and intellect, which makes one pry 
with a speculative interest into people’s pas- 
sions and impulses.” It is also, no doubt, 
increased by the want of a strong frame- 
work or mould of external circumstance and 
connected events, which, however it may 
subserve some of his other aims or tenden- 
cies, leaves him more dependent for the 
compact unification of his tales on a power 
of internal integration, which he either does 
not possess, or does not use in sufficient 
force. 

We are not aware whether he ever at- 
tempted the work of a professed literary 
critic, but he has favoured us with a piece 
of self-criticism, which shows what his qual 
ifications in this direction were. Eve 
reader must be struck with the singular feli- 
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city of the following extract from the pre- 
face to one of the volumes of Twice-Told 
Tales. The insight and discrimination are 
only equalled by the exactness and adequa- 
cy of expression. So far as the review 
goes, we dare say every one will subscribe 
to the justness and happiness of every state- 
ment, taking exception to one point only — 
which perhaps it would have been difficult 
for him to deal with fairly —the under- 
statement of his own merits. After remark- 
ing that he rather wondered how the tales 
should have gained what vogue they did, 
than that it was so little and so gradual, he 
proceeds : — ; 


** They have the pale tint of flowers that blos- 
somed in too retired a shade — the coolness of a 
meditative habit, which diffuses itself through 
the feeling and observation of every sketch. In- 
stead of passion, there is sentiment ; and even in 
what purport to be pictures of actual life, we 
have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in 
its habiliments of flesh and blood as to be 
taken into the reader’s mind without a shiver. 
Whether from lack of power, or an unconquera- 
ble reserve, the author’s touches have often an 
effect of tameness ; the merriest man can hardly 
contrive to laugh at his broadest humour; the 
tenderest woman, one would suppose, will hardly 
shed warm tears at his deepest pathos. The book, 
if you would see anything in it, requires to be read 
in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in which 
it was written ; —if opened in the sunshine, it is 
apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank 


“With the foregoing characteristics, proper 


to the productions of a person in retirement 
(which happened to be the author’s category at 
the time), the book is devoid of others that we 
should quite as naturally look for. The sketches 
are not, it is hardly necessary to say, profound ; 
but it is rather more remarkable that they so 
seldom, if ever, show any design on the writer’s 
part to make them so. They have none of the 
abstruseness of idea, or obscurity of expression, 
which marks the written communications of a 
solitary mind with itself. They never need 
translation. It is, in fact, the style of a man of 
society. Every sentence, so far as it embodies 
thought or sensibility, may be understood and 
felt by anybody who will give himself the trouble 
to read it, and will take up the book in a proper 
mood, 

‘* This statement of apparently opposite pecu- 
liarities leads us to a perception of what the 
sketches truly are. They are not the talk of a 
secluded man with his own mind and heart (had 
it been so, they could hardly have failed to be 
more deeply and permanently valuable), but 
his attempts, and very imperfectly successful 
ones, to open an intercourse with the world.’’ 


His real power as a critic, however, is 
better seen in what he says in Jransforma- 
tion on the remains of ancient Art in Italy. 
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The refinement and accuracy of his percep- 
tion, as shown there, are such as are found 
only in the true artist and critic combined. 
His a recognition of the central 
and — though often perhaps scarce con- 
sciously to himself— the guiding idea and 
feeling of the old sculptor or painter, ena- 
bles him to breathe new life and meaning 
into the time-stained, earth-eaten, mutilat- 
ed marble, and to translate for us into ar- 
ticulate speech the thoughts and feelings that 
moved the brush of the ‘* old master,” — 
as real an achievement of genius as their 
expression in a stone or colour medium, 
though not as their original conception. 
Free from technical jargon, he discourses 
of the yellow, bruised block, or the time- 
mellowed canvas, till it becomes animated 
with fresh beauty, again instinct with the 
significance with which its maker strove to 
inspire it. Witness his criticisms of the 
Marble Faun, of the Dying Gladiator, of 
Guido’s Michael and the Dragon, of Fra 
Angelico’s faces and figures of sinless an- 
gelic loveliness, of Sodoma’s bound and 
bleeding Christ, and, above all, witness his 
deep insight into the subtle and elusive 
meanings, the profound sorrow and expres- 
sion of loneliness, of the marvellous por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenci, glancing, as it does, 
at some of the most solemn and awful truths 
of Christian faith. Some living artists also 
are helped to utter their best conceptions 
through his pen as well as through their own 
chisel. His interpretation of Mr. Story’s 
really admirable statue of Cleopatra is full 
of fine perception and true feeling. 

We have hitherto referred to his works 
only incidentally, to illustrate the charac- 
teristics we have remarked in their author. 
We proceed now to notice the more impor- 
tant of them, though it must be very shortly, 
in succession. 

His earliest attempts, we believe, at au- 
thorship, were a series of slight sketches 
which appeared in some of the magazines 
and annuals of the time, and were after- 
wards collected — so many of them at least 
as their author thought fit — in the volumes 
entitled Twice-Told Tales and Mosses from 
an Old Manse. These present many of the 
distinctive features of his more elaborate 

roductions, and are full of promise of their 
ater fruits, Some of these short pieces, 
especially among the ‘‘ Mosses,” are as 
pregnant with power and beauty as any- 
thing he has given to the world, though, of 
course, presenting but limited scope for his 
een, analysis and artistic elabora- 
tion. ‘* Rappaccini’s Daughter,” for exam- 
le, is full of subtle effects and ‘‘ the lurid 
intermixture ” of antagonistic emotions ; of 
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intimations of the hidden and undeveloped 
affinities of humanity with nature; of the 
danger of mere intellectualism unconse- 
crated by affection and moral purpose; of 
warnings of how forces appointed for pure 
and beautiful ends may be perverted into 
deadly poisons. Strange and subtle sym- 
pathies are shadowed forth, that are awak- 
ened by a breath, a fragrance, the most 
ethereal means, typifying spiritual agencies 
too elusive for sense to track. The same 
generating spirit is transfused into the 
earthly child as into the plant which, as the 
offspring of her father’s science, germinates 
at the hour of her birth, and establishes a 
mysterious sisterhood between the maiden 
and the flower. ‘‘ Young Goodman Brown,” 
again, is an allegorical rendering of a temp- 
tation in the wilderness into which an im- 
pure imagination can turn our hearts, and 
shows how all faith may be lost, and the 
very stays of the soul may be converted 
into means of hurrying it into the abyss, if 
the tempter be not resisted while he may. 
Again, the true inherent nature of false- 
hood, as a very pete in the soul, is 
brought out with terrible force in ‘* Roger 
Malvin’s Burial,” where disingenuous ‘*‘ con- 
cealment imparts to a justifiable act much 
of the secret effect of guilt.” Once more, 
what would most writers make of the sim- 


ple fact of a man choosing to hide his coun- 
tenance behind a fold of black crape? Yet 
in ‘‘ The Minister’s Black Veil,” from so 
small a root-fibre he rears a wondrous 


rowth. By dint of his cunning power of 
imagination he makes this simple fact teem 
with significance, and converts it into a 
source of thrilling awe or fear to all the be- 
holders; and reflects from their numerous 
hearts and faces on the reader, as on a fo- 
cus, a perplexity of sentiment, till the creep- 
ing sense of mystery becomes intensified a 
thousand-fold. Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Wake- 
field,” by a reverse process he analyses 
backward, and from a single act of odd ec- 
centricity he builds up the inner fabric of 
the man, as Professor Owen reconstructs 
an extinct animal from a tooth, 

The Scarlet Letter was the first of his 
larger works, and is perhaps unsurpassed 
in the concentrated power of one or two of 
its scenes by anything he afterwards wrote. 
The interest is centred in two chief and 
two subordinate characters, — the two na- 
tures, originally so fine, marred by their 
joint sin, the minister and Hester, and the 
two against whom they sinned, the husband 
and the child. There is nothing we know 
of in literature at once so tender and so un- 
flinching, so harrowingly painful, and yet 
80 irresistibly fascinating, as the dissection 
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of the morbid heart of Dimmesdale, — or 
rather the history; for it is not its condi- 
tion at any one moment, so much as its pro- 
gress, step by step, from refined purity and 
almost saintly devotion, once wounded by 
momentary indulgence of unholy passion, 
through depths of beguiling self-knowledge 
and self-deception, of moral weakness and 
self-abasement, of passionate penance and 
miserable evasion, till, enfeebled to the 
point of collapse both physically and spirit- 
ually, his fall is perfected in yielding for an 
instant, under the stimulating sympathy and 
love of the stronger nature and more res- 
olute will of his fellow-sinner, to a dream 
of unhallowed earthly life and passion, from 
which he is soon roused by the grim, chill, 
but to him not unwelcome, hand of death, 
to cleanse his conscience by confession. 
The constitution of the man is one of sin- 
gular fineness and weakness. Every hour 
of his life he abhors himself in dust and 
ashes ; he struggles, in almost mortal agony, 
to unburden himself of the concealed sin 
that rankles and festers in his conscience, 
till it eats out the whole pith of his being. 
In helpless cowardice and vanity he faints 
in the attempt, rendered doubly difficult by 
the devotedness and worship of his flock, 
and drifts into wild self-accusations of mere- 
ly general sinfulness and depravity, which 
serve only to heighten their conception of 
his character and of his standard of moral 
purity. The misery of his life is augmeut- 
ed unspeakably by the fiendish process of 
refined torture to which he is subjected by 
the husband, who, living under the same 
roof with him, in the character of physician, 
seeks revenge, not in exposure, but in con- 
stantly fretting with poisonous touch the 
ever open wound. One cannot but regret 
that a nature endowed with so many noble 
qualities should not live more visibly to re- 
trieve its fall, Yet we cannot doubt the 
reality of his late repentance, and that in 
his dying confession there was not only 
achieved the beginning of a higher life for 
himself, but a redeeming influence exerted 
for both mother and child. 

Hester’s character is of a stronger mould. 
Without being unwomanly, she is of far 
less effeminate texture than the man she 
loved so truly, and for whom she suffered 
so bravely. Under the hard Puritan treat- 
ment she somewhat hardens. The blazing 
brand upon her breast does not melt, but 
indurates her heart. It is true that for 
seven long years she had never been false 
to the symbol, and ‘‘it may be that it was 
the talisman of a stern and severe, but yet 
a guardian spirit.” But an outcast from 





social intercourse and joy, her thoughts 
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break loose from conventional limitations, 
and stray in bold and perilous speculation. 
Pitiless condemnation and scorn drive her 
to justify what she had better unfeignedly 
repented. ‘* What we did had a consecra- 
tion of its own. We felt it so. We said 
so to each other.” Thrown out of her true 
relations to society, she sees its whole fabric 
in false perspective, awry. ‘‘ For years 
past she had looked from an estranged point 
of view at human institutions, and whatever 
priests or legislators had established ; criti- 
cising all with hardly more reverence than 
the Indian would feel for the clerical band, 
the judicial robe, the pillory, the gallows, 
the fireside, or the church. The tendency 
of her fate and fortunes had been to set her 
free. The scarlet letter was her passport 
into regions where other women dared not 
tread. Shame, Despair, Solitude! These 
had been her teachers — stern and wild ones 
— and they had made her strong, but taught 
her much amiss.” Divine law broken be- 
comes to her human prejudice. She not 
only seeks to justify the past; she would 
vainly aim at a higher and truer life in re- 
newal and perpetuation of the sin; and in 
her wild daring she carries the poor be- 
wildered soul of the minister with her. 
For deliberate power and skilful handling 
it might be difficult to find many passages 
equal to that in which she fans the dying 
embers of hope and passion into a short- 
lived glow before they expire for ever. 
Arrived, however, at the very summit of 
his fame and influence, Dimmesdale is moved 
by a power and virtue beyond himself to 
count these and all else as loss that he may 
win truth; and in conquering himself he is 
‘strangely triumphant” over more than 
himself. Stronger as Hester has all along 
shown herself, she ‘‘ is impelled as if by in- 
evitable fate against her stronger will” by 
the power of truth and right in his last mo- 
ments. The child too is subdued: ‘the 
spell is broken” that seemed all her life ‘to 
have inspired her with an elf-like nature that 
could not be bound by enduring buman 
sympathies. Even Roger Chillingworth, 
become almost the incarnation of hate and 
revenge, though unsoftened, is withered up 
into impotence for evil by this ‘‘ death of 
triumphant ignominy.” This character, in- 
deed, though at first apt to be thrown into 
shadow by the more intense interest that 
attaches to his wife and the minister, is 
truly the most painful in the narrative. The 
laborious student, the benevolent recluse of 
other days, has his whole nature poisoned, 
his learning and sage experience of human 
nature turned into a curse, by the sin that 
had been sinned against him. -All human 
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kindness is dried up within him, and he lives 
only to keep his enemy on the rack, —to 
prolong the wretched man’s wasting life by 
care and healing art, only that he may the 
longer enjoy his devilish work. He miser- 
ably sinks out of the circle of human activy- 
ity and life when his patient’s death leaves 
him without a purpose more. 

The early manifestations of Pearl’s nature 
and disposition are deeply significant, full 
of reflex lights thrown on the modifying in- 
fluence, not only of parental character, 
though perhaps foreign to its general tone 
— of our progenitors ; and that less by their 
natural and generally recognised operation 
in habitual fife and intercourse, than by a 
sort of natural affection of blood, and nerve, 
and spirit ;—intimating to us in infinitely 
varied speech the truth, that what is sown 
must be reaped—the persistent cogency of 
moral law, the indestructible cohesion of 
moral order, either in recognition and ob- 
servance, or in vindication and retribution. 
‘The child’s nature had something wrong 
in it, which continually betokened that she 
had been born amiss —the effluence of her 
mother’s lawless passion.” She was way- 
ward, fitful, impulsive, never to be reckoned 
on, full of wild energy, gushing affection, 
and imperious self-will. ‘There was fire 
in her, and throughout her; she seemed the 
unpremeditated off-shoot of a passionate mo- 
ment.” She was at once the sting and the 
solace of her mother’s heart, and that not 
only by virtue of the natural relationship of 
child and parent, as the constant memorial 
of the crime in which she had been begotten, 
and at the same time the blessing into which 
God in his mercy converts for us even the 
fruits of our sins; but far more in the pecu- 
liarity of her disposition, as a very ‘‘ mes- 
senger of anguish,” and a purger of her pa- 
rent’s conscience. Her first baby smile is 
not in her mother’s face, but at the scarlet 
letter on her breast ; its gold embroidery is 
the first plaything which her tiny fingers - 
grasp at; it is the chief object of her later 
childish curiosity. She loves in imp-like 

rank to associate it in her remarks with the 

abit the minister has of keeping his hand 
over his heart. With malicious pertinacity 
she seeks ever and again to force his acknow 
edgment of herself and her mother on the 
most public occasions. It appeared to be 
the very end of her life to probe and keep 
ever open the hidden sores of both. 

The salient features of the child’s nature, 
as well as the tendency and power of evil to 
perpetuate and reproduce itself, are forcibly 
set forth in her mother’s reflections on her 
character : — 

‘* Her nature —or else Hester’s fears deceived 
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her—lacked reference and adaptation to the 
world into which she was born. The child could 
not be made amenable to rules. In giving her 
existence, a great law had been broken: and the 
result was a being whose elements were perhaps 
beautiful and brilliant, but all in disorder ; or 
an order peculiar to themselves, amidst which 
the point of variety and arrangement was difficult 
or impossible to be discovered, Hester could only 
account for the child’s character, and even then 
most vaguely and imperfectly, by recalling what 
she herself had been, during that momentous 
period while Pearl was imbibing her soul from 
the spiritual world, and her bodily frame from 
its material of earth, The mother’s impassioned 
state had been the medium through which were 
transmitted to the unborn infant the rays of its 
moral life; and however white and clear origi- 
nally, they had taken the deep stains of crimson 
and gold, the fiery lustre, the black shadow, and 
the untempered light, of the intervening sub- 
stance. Above all, the warfare of Hester’s spirit, 
at that epoch, was perpetuated in Pearl. She 
could recognise the wild, desperate, defiant mood, 
the flightiness of her temper, and even some of 
the very cloud-shapes of gloom and despondency 
that had brooded in her heart, They were now 
illuminated by the morning radiance of a child’s 
disposition; but, later in the day of earthly ex- 
istence, might pe prolific of storm and whirl- 
wind.’’ 


The House’ of the Seven Gables is in some 
respects the most elaborate and finished, if 
neither the most pleasing nor the most pro- 
found, of his writings. Its material is of 
the very slightest. The absence of incident, 
which we have already remarked on, has 
here reached its utmost; there is literally 
no action in the whole romance. The only 
event is the sudden death from apoplexy of 
a worldly, hardened, outwardly respectable 
old man, at the very time he is bent on ex- 
ecuting the most wicked project of his life. 
But there is more than mere want of inci- 
dent to throw the work out of the ordinary 
category of tales, and almost to class it with 
other forms of composition: the descriptive 
nearly swallows up every other character- 
istic. The dramatic element plays a com- 
paratively insignificant part in any of Haw- 
thorne’s writings; but here its deficiency is 
carried to excess. The portraiture of poor 
Clifford’s life and character, on which the 
author’s efforts have been mainly expended, 
is produced by pages upon pages of unbro- 
ken description. With a wonderfully re- 
vealing power, we are told, but Clifford had 
hardly ever, by deed or word, himself shown 
us, what he is. There is no self-manifest- 
ing quality in the characters. They have 
all to be introduced, taken to pieces and ex- 
plained, as much as if they were lay figures 
or psychological wax-models. But notwith- 
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standing this defect, the conception of Clif- 
ford is apprehended by the author so vividly, 
so sharply, so thoroughly, and analysed and 
described with such kcenness, care, and 
minuteness, that the effect is most impres- 
sive. Line upon line is added with an 
elaboration that in the end is almost oppress- 
ive. Quietly and gently, touch by touch is 
given, till it would seem artistic finish could 
no further go. And it is as a marvel of artis- 
tic finish and workmanship that the piece 
is chiefly attractive. For Clifford, after all 
the pains bestowed upon him, is far from a 
loveable person. ‘‘ An abortive lover of 
the Beautiful” is but an abortion after all. 
It is both sad and instructive to see how the 
mere artist-instinct, unsweetened, unpre- 
served by admixture of the more humani- 
zing ingredients of heart and soul, corrupts 
the entire being, and crushes every more 
generous impulse under the demands for 
selfish gratification of what thus becomes a 
ruling passion. May not his terrible trou- 
bles have been messengers of mercy in dis- 
guise, to save from utter extinction what 
embers of human feeling were still capable 
of emitting a transient glow? 

The intense all-absorbing devotion of 
Hepzibah forms, it is true, a pathetic con- 
trast and relief to Clifford’s refined uncon- 
scious selfishness. But the seclusion in 
which her pride and misfortunes have shut 
her up, and her many years’ brooding over 
the one engrossing affection, the one great 
sorrow of her heart, have so dried up the 
well-spring of her nature, and narrowed her 
affinities with human life, that she appeais 
to our pity, not unmixed with iiede. 
rather than to any warmer sentiment of 
admiration or regard. 

Phebe is, indeed, a cheery, refreshing 
spot in the dismal picture. e might have 
introduced her as an example of our au- 
thor’s intense sympathy with the natural . 
and sweet ways and aims of childhood. She 
is no doubt on the verge of womanhood ; 
but she has so much of the child about her, 
at least of the child-heart in hér, before the 
woman is awakened by her contact with 
Holgrave; she is so simple, so natural, so 
innocent, that we forget her years in her 
character. But she also exemplifies an- 
other quality we have claimed for her histo- 
rian, —his power to depict scenes of real 
life. The homely little housewife, so prac- 
tical in all her thoughts and habits, so skill- 
ful in all womanly handiwork, sheds a beam 
of sunshine through all the gloomy house, 
through all the gloomier lives of her kins- 
folk, by her gentle grace, her apt ‘and win- 
ning ways, and unflagging spirit of genial 
activity. Every touch is realistic. We 
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feel her sunny smile with gladdening warmth 
on our hearts. She isone of those bright 
but homely creatures, that seem sent to 
teach us the too-often-forgotten lesson, that 
cheerfulness is not only a personal charm, 
but a social virtue. 

Artistically, Holgrave is the least satis- 
factory character. He seems to us less 
definitely and firmly conceived, less clearl 
brought out, age less consistent, than al- 
most any other playing an equally promi- 
nent part in Hawthorne’s works. 

The pervading impression of the whole 
narrative is one of something very like a 
fate, but really far more solemn and terri- 
ble than any fate that ever brooded over 
Grecian tragedy, — the undying and illimit- 
able consequences of human action and 
character, and the intimate ties that link the 

enerations of man into one organic whole. 
The Past hangs like a murky pall of judg- 
ment over the Present, teaching us that 
what we are and what we do may affect 
those that come after us more critically, it 
may be, than even ourselves. 

e lowest rank among his works of fic- 
tion we should be disposed to assign to The 
Blithedale Romance. It has much of the 
same delicacy of handling, and play of the 
imagination, and unimpassioned study of 


mental phenomena; but it does not display 
the same mastery and subtle fascination as the 


others. It may be that the subject is less 
fitted for his peculiar powers, or that he has 
undertaken it in an hour of less happy in- 
spiration. The task he has set himself is 
not sufficiently composite fully to engage 
and call forth his strength. The entangle- 
ments and cross-purposes of the love-passa- 
ges between a strong, rude, masculine na- 
ture, of noble impulse and herculean will, 
but narrow, uncultivated, and under the 
domination of one idea, and two women 
nearly related, but of widely different metal 
and temper, and both equally within the 
range of his attraction, for the exercise of 
which the circumstances are in the highest 
degree favourable, is almost too simple and 
commonplace a problem fully to charm his 
fancy or stimulate the peculiar bent of his 

ius. The circumstances of the Blithe- 
dale life were no doubt strange, but not 
strange enough. Besides, it is not strange- 
ness of outward circumstances Hawthorne 
needs, but of inward life, — the co-existence 
of uncongenial emotions and irreconcilable 
tendencies. Still the study of the mental 
constitution and development of some of 
the characters is fine, and the book has an 
interest of its own, from the fact of its 
breaking ground untouched in any of his 
other works. It is his only tale which is- 
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sues in a tragic catastrophe ; for although the 
murder of Miriam’s model in Zransforma- 
tion may at first appear to be an event of 
such a nature, his character and circum- 
stances, save as they bear on Miriam, are 
too incidentally interwoven into the texture 
of the romance to concern the reader, more 
than in a secondary degree, in his fortunes. 
His appearance is too episodical; and his 
fate is felt rather as the occasion of other 
events of interest than of vital interest it- 
self. But Zenobia is the prominent figure 
in Blithedale, and her end is undeniably 
tragic. She is, too, the only instance of 
Hawthorne’s essaying to delineate a charac- 
ter of thoroughly passionate impulse. She 
has none of the pale tints and pensive as- 
pect of his other creations. He would re 
resent her as Oriental in character, and the 
unfailing exotic that adorned her hair was a 
subtle expression of her own nature., This 
romance, moreover, is the only one in which 
he has chosen the development of the ten- 
der passion as his direct and primary theme. 
For this, and the modifying influence it ex- 
erts, as well as the modified forms it as- 
sumes, in minds so variously and character- 
istically constituted and disposed as Zeno- 
bia, Priscilla, Hollingsworth, and Cover- 
dale, form the real interest, although the 
more ostensible purpose and moral of the 
book may be to depict the perilous, often 
ruinous, effects on the individual — what- 
ever they may be to society at large, — of 
‘* what is called philanthrophy, when adopted 
as a profession.” The House of the Seven 
Gables, and Transformation, no doubt, deal 
with the subject; but in each it appears 
only as an accessory, — like the side scenes 
in a drama, or the costume to a portrait; 
and while harmonizing with the general ef- 
fect, and affording a setting to the central 
object, does not divert the interest to itself. 
fundamental idea of Transformation 
is the awakening and education of a human 
soul from a state of simple, unconscious in- 
nocence, through crime, to a higher life of 
moral and spiritual struggle, in which it may 
be trained, not to ignore, but to combat and 
subdue evil. In this some will see an at- 
tempt, more or less successful, at an imag- 
inative rendering of a great truth, that has, 
with varying distinctness, been the subject 
of human contemplation and speculation 
since the epoch of earliest written records 
of the race. Others may be disposed to 
trace in it a pernicious application of the 
Goethean doctrine that experience is the 
mighty teacher, the sole condition of human 
development, even to the point that our 
perfect and manifold culture demands per- 
sonal acquaintance, through actual partici- 
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pation, with guilt; that we are but imper- 
fect and partial, so long as our conscience 
is free from the darker stains with which life 
may besmirch it, until we have fathomed the 
depths, as well as scaled the heights of our 
inmost nature. Such a theory as this is 
hinted at in The Blithedale Romance, where 
Coverdale, speaking of Hollingsworth’s 
‘*plan for the reformation of criminals 
through an appeal to their higher instincts,” 
says, ** he ought to have commenced his in- 
vestigations of the subject by perpetrating 
some huge sin, in his proper person, and 
examining the condition of his higher in- 
stincts afterwards.” The difficulty that 
would, at the outset, present itself in un- 
dertaking such a task, would be to find a 
human type representing, with any approach 
to adequacy, the original state of innocence 
and aataral cliapliclty. The solution of this 
difficulty is found in the poetic conception 
of the Faun of Antiquity ; and it is perhaps 
to his studies of classical art, while in Rome, 
that Hawthorne is indebted for the germi- 
nating idea of the work, as he confessedly 
is to the conditions of life, physical sur- 
roundings, and social stucepiane of the 
‘* Eternal City” of the present day for its 
details and the background. As the mar- 
ble Faun of Praxiteles affords the key-note 
to the whole romance, we give his descrip- 
tion of it here. After describing the exter- 
nals of the statue, he thus proceeds to an- 
alyse its inner life : — 


‘* Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, 
of any high and heroic ingredient in the charac- 
ter of the Faun, that makes it so delightful an 
object to the human eye, and to the frailty of the 
human heart. The being here represented is en- 
dowed with no principle of virtue, and would be 
incapable of comprehending such; but he would 
be true and honest by dint of his simplicity. We 
should expect from him no sacrifice or. effort for 
an abstract cause; there is not an atom of mar- 
tyr’s stuff in all that softened marble; but he 
has a capacity for strong and warm attachment, 
and might act devotedly through its impulse, 
and even die for it at need. It is possible, too, 
that the Faun might be educated through the 
medium of his emotions, so that the coarser ani- 
mal portion of his nature might eventually be 
thrown into the background, though never ut- 
terly expelled. 

‘<The animal nature, indeed, is a most essen- 
tinl part of the Faun’s composition; for the 
characteristics of the brute creation meet and 
combine with those of humanity in this strange 
yet true and natural conception of antique 
try and art. Praxiteles had subtly diffused 
throughout his work that mute mystery which 
so hopelessly perplexes us whenever we attempt 
to gain an intellectual or sympathetic know- 
ledge of the lower orders of creation. The rid- 
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dle is indicated, however, only by two definite 
signs, these are the two ears of the Faun, 
which are leaf-shaped, terminating in little 
peaks, like those of some species of animals. 


Though not so seen in the marble, they are pro- 


bably to be considered as clothed in fine downy 
fur. In the coarser representations of this class 
of mythological creatures there is another token 
of brute kindred — a certain caudal appendage, 
which, if the Faun of Praxiteles must be sup- 
posed to possess it at all, is hidden by the lion’s 
skin that forms his garment. The pointed and 


furry ears, therefore, are the sole indications of 
his wild, forest nature. 

** Only a sculptor of the finest imagination, 
the most delicate taste, the sweetest feeling, and 
the rarest artistic skill —in a word, a sculptor 
and a poet too — could have first dreamed of a 
Faun in this guise, and then have succeeded in 
imprisoning the sportive and frisky thing in 
marble. Neither man nor ‘animal, and yet no 
monster ; but a being in whom both races meet 
on friendly ground! The idea grows coarse as 
we handle it, and hardens in our grasp. But, if 
the spectator broods long over the statue, he will 
be conscious of its spell; all the pleasantness of 
sylvan life, all the genial and happy character- 
istics of creatures that dwell in woods and fields, 
will seem to be mingled and kneaded into one sub- 
stance, along with the kindred qualities in the 
human soul, Trees, grass, flowers, woodland, 
streamlets, cattle, deer, and unsophisticated man ! 
The essence of all these was compressed long 
ago, and still exists within that discoloured mar- 
ble surface of the Faun of Praxiteles. 

** And, after all, the idea may have been no 
dream, but rather a poet’s reminiscence of a pe- 
riod when man’s affinity with nature was more 
strict, and his fellowship with every living thing 
more intimate and dear.’’ 


As a piece of Art-criticism this is very 
fine. But admirable as it is, it gives a 
very inadequate idea of the depth and 
thoroughness of the critical insight and ex- 
position he brings to bear on this wonder- 
ful creation of the heathen imagination. 
The whole life of Donatello is an extended 
evolution and comment on the ideas he has 
here formally indicated. For his purpose, 
there is something marvellously suitable in 
the conception of the wild freshness, guile- 
lessness, sportive exuberance, of natural 
life in its physical — obtained in 
the meeting-point of man and animal; and 
this is worked out with a felicity and grace 
in the character of Donatello’s yet blameless 
life, that vie with the production of Praxit- 
eles itself. 

We have before spoken of his fine eye 
for the natural innocence and purity of 
childhood. He has sketched the same qual- 
ities of heart and character, under an ideal 
aspeet, in the person of Hilda, who exhibits 





a nature more mature and cultivated, and 
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enriched by the fine instincts and sympa- 
‘thies of an artist, but hardly less childlike 
than ‘* Little Annie.” The picture of her 
virgin life, up in her lonely tower, above 
the turmoil, and passion, and filth of the 
city, pursuing the calling of her art with 
self-renouncing devotion, surrounded by 
the flock of white doves she feeds from her 
window, tending the never extinguished 
lamp before the shrine of the Virgin at the 
battlemented angle of her perch-home, with 
a sentiment akin to natural piety, but with- 
out the superstition of the professed wor- 
shippers of ‘‘Our Lady,” forms a perfect 
contrast, not only to the dark, passionate 
heart of Miriam, who supplies the relieving 
shadow required for artistic balance to her 
spotless whiteness, but also in her growth 
to fair and noble womanhood, unsullied ap- 
parently by base deed or foul thought, to 
the idea sought to be worked out in the 
more perilous career of Donatello attainin 
a higher development through personal fal 
and repentance. And in this, perhaps, we 
have an example of Hawthorne’s tendency 
‘to balance every argument and opinion 
with its counterpoise, and of his anxiety 
- ever to give both sides a fair hearing. The 
professed aim of the book is to display the 
educational operation of sin in awakening 
the conscjence to a higher activity, and the 
rousing of the intellectual and moral nature, 
through passion, to a more comprehensive 
grasp of our position and relations in the 
universe. The progress of Donatello’s de- 
velopment is meant to exhibit this. But 
Hawthorne would not be held to commit 
himself too absolutely to such a view, and 
side by side with the Faun-man, he seeks to 
show us in Hilda a being of the purest and 
truest instincts, of profound insight into 
what most vitally bears on the inner life of 
man, unfolding the richest blossoms of her 
nature with as little sense of guilt as could 
well be the lot of any human soul, save the 
mysterious shadow and burden its existence 
in others casts on the purest. 

The first part of Transformation, it seems 
to us, is more successful than the latter por- 
-tion. The growth and slow unfolding of 
Donatello’s nature under the quickening in- 
fluence of love —for it must not be over- 
looked that this, as well as guilt, is a teach- 
er to him, and that his crime is not the out- 
come of unmixed and native evil, but of the 
passionate madness of a heart untutored to 
restraint, and moved to its depths by a not 
wholly ignoble enthusiasm,— his earlier life, 
we say, up to the period of his crime, is ex- 
uisitely fine and full of imaginative truth. 
The subsequent process has an air of effort, 
as if more the expression of reflective rea- 
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soning than of a Vivifying imagination. 
We must content ourselves without more 
special reference to the remaining members 
of the quartet, as it would be impossible 
in a paragraph or-two even to indicate the 
line of analysis of a character so complex 
as that of Miriam, on the one hand, and so 
devoid of salient points as that of Kenyon, 
on the other. In truth, to do justice to 
this, in some respects Hawthorne’s greatest 
work, it would be necessary to devote to 
its consideration an entire article, instead 
of a page or two of a general review of 
his works. It is certainly the most mature, 
and, especially in the earlier half, the most 
delightful production of his pen. There is 
something in the free, joyous nature of 
Donatello that creates an atmosphere of 
freshness and health around the reader; it 
is as if he heard the song of birds and the 
babbling of brooks; as if the bright sun- 
shine of a southern sky were overhead, but 
interrupted by a cool and leafy shade; as 
if conventional fetters were all broken, and 
life rejuvenized and full of the agile sport- 
ive gladness of the most wildly innocent 
animals. In a‘word, he feels as if the 
dream of a Golden Age were a realized 
fact, and all nature rejoicing, and 


‘+ its beauty 
Its sole duty.’’ 


Alongside of this perhaps too sensuous 
world, lying in the golden light of imagina- 
tion, the fair, chaste image of Hilda smiles 
on him, a sanctifying presence appealing to 
his more spiritual aspirations on the side of 
intellect and culture. The combined effect 
is one of purity and hope, of ethereal joy 
and full-pulsed life. 

This romance is also the author’s most 
ambitious effort. His other works deal with 
isolated and peculiar cases; their interest 
may be profound, but it is narrow. In ‘‘the 
marble Faun” he takes a wider range, and 
in te training of Donatello seems to aim at 
symbolizing the education at once of the 
race and of each individual, from a condi- 
tion of unconscious innocence and unreflect- 
ing happiness to the conscious life of a free- 
will agent, quickened to recognise and war 
with evil, — from a condition in which man 
is but the highest and noblest animal, to one 
of true humanity. Not only is the aim and 
scope of the book thus loftier and wider 
than any of the others; it includes a more 
varied range of interests, and supplements 
the main current with tributary streams. 
But from this spring also some of its im- 
perfections. The effect is richer, but more 
divided. With the larger theme the im- 
pression is less intense. It is less uniform 
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in texture, and, whether from the flagging 
power of the writer, or from the inherent 
nature of the subject, the crisis is felt to be 
reached when the plunge into crime is made. 
It thus labours under the’ serious defect of 
attaining its highest point in the middle, 

‘after which the interest ebbs without a sec- 
ond flood. ‘*The Scarlet Letter,” for 
unique purpose, sustained tone, and culmi- 
nating effect, must perhaps be admitted to 
be the more perfect work of art. 

Besides the central interest of the ro- 
mance, the book is full of subsidiary ele- 
ments of attraction. We have already 
spoken of the criticisms on Art with which 
it abounds, and also casually referred to the 
delightful and accurate delineations of Ital- 
ian scenery and life, and many of the mon- 
uments of world-wide interest in and around 
the city of the seven hills, introduced in the 
course of the narrative. The author seems 
to have imbibed the very spirit of the scenes 
around him. His reproduction of Roman 
life and locality are faithful and living to a 
degree that can be fully appreciated by those 
only who have breathed that air, heavy with 
the memories of centuries, and gazed around 
on those circling hills of amethyst, and up- 
ward into that sky of such tender ethereal 
ae J grey and palpitating brightness. 

Ve know no description in prose or verse 
that so conveys the sylvan charm of the 
Borghese grounds, the beauty and magic 
prospect from the Pincio, the spell of witch- 
ery of the Trevi waters by moonlight, the 
solemn grandeur and hallowed memories of 
the Coliseum, broken in upon by the inhar- 
monious and impertinent mirth or borrowed 
sentiment of tourists, as it too often is, in 
its hours of most sanctified and impressive 
aspect, when night seems to withdraw it 
from the bustle and pettiness of the life of 
to-day into the silence and grandeur of a 
bygone world. 

We would not, in conclusion, venture on 
an attempt at any estimate of our author’s 
mental constituents, or at assigning to him 
a definite place in the literature of his coun- 
try or language; but as, in the ——— 
pages, we have dwelt mainly on what seeme 
to us admirable for some form of power or 
refinement in his literary character and 
works, we would now the more freely, and 
to prevent misconception, in a closing para- 
graph refer again to what we conceive to be 
in him a fertile source, of justness, no doubt, 
but far more of weakness—his indecision 
and balance, not of faculties, but of convic- 
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zled and wavering introspection of one, or 
even sometimes through the author’s own 
reflections and descriptions on divers occa- 
sions. He deals in few fabrics that have a 
decidedly right side and a wrong ; and takes 
care to exhibit the reverse of his wares as 
well as the obverse. He seems endowed 
with a sort of intellectual polarity. In his 
mind questions assume formule which, like 
quadratic equations in algebra, yield a two- 
fold and opposite result, a solution at once 
positive and negative. He has no ‘‘ single- 
ness of eye”—not that the rays of mental 
vision ever mingle and confuse each other ; 
on the contrary, each image is clear and 
sharp; but neither do they coalesce in ste- 
reoscopic solidity; they are distinct, but 
they are quite different. The sceptic, not 
in the popular, but in the strict philosophi- 
cal sense of the word, enters as a large in- 
gredient into his composition. He contem- 
— the world, apart, with shaded eye. 

e seems ever collecting evidence and 
information — arranging, sifting, expound- 
ing the pleas of both sides, like an impartial 
judge delivering his charge ; but his mental 
jury rarely return a verdict. On the one 
side, it is demanded, ‘‘ Who can trust the 
religious sentiment of Raphael, or receive 
any of his Virgins as heaven-descended 
likenesses, after seeing, for example, the 
Fornarina of the Barberini Palace, and feel- 
ing how sensual the artist must have been 
to paint sucha brazen trollop of his own 
accord, and lovingly?” On the other, we 
are reminded of ‘* Madonnas by Raphael, 
on whose lips he has impressed a holy and 
delicate reserve, implying sanctity on earth, 
and into whose soft eyes he has thrown a 
light which he never could have imagined, 
except by raising his own eyes with a pure 
aspiration heavenward.” Seen from Hilda’s 
and Kenyon’s point of view, Guido’s Arch- 
angel Michael ‘‘is the most beautiful and 
divinest figure that mortal painter ever 
drew,” with ‘*an expression of heavenly 
severity, a degree of pain, trouble, and dis- 
gust at being brought in contact with sin, 
even for the purpose of quelling and pun- 
ishing it, and yet a celestial tranquillity per- 
vading his whole being.” The same figure 
calls forth from Miriam’s wildly excited 
imagination the following scorching sar- 
casm : — 


**That Archangel now, how fair he looks, 
with his unruffled wings, with his unhacked 





tions. The pondering judicial attitude in 
which he so habitually holds himself leads ' 
him in many cases to offer opposing views 
of a question, either through the medium | 


sword, and clad in his bright armour, and that 
exquisitely fitting sky-blue tunic, cut in the 
latest Paradisiacal mode! What a dainty air of 
the first celestial society ! With what half-scorn- 
ful delicacy he sets his prettily sandalled foot on 
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the head of his prostrate foe! But is it thus that 
virtue looks the moment after its death-struggle 
with evil? No, no; I could have told Guido 
better. A full third of the Archangel’s feathers 
should have been torn from his wings, the rest 
ruffled, till they looked like Satan’s own! His 
sword should be streaming with blood, and per- 
haps broken half-way to the hilt ; his armour 
crushed, his robes rent, his breast gory ; a bleed- 
ing gash on his brow, cutting right across the 
stern scowl of battle! He should press his foot 
hard down upon the old serpent, as if his very 
soul depended upon it, feeling him squirm might- 
ily, and doubting whether the fight were half 
over yet, and how the victory might turn! And 
with all this fierceness, this grimness, this un- 
utterable horror, there should still be something 
high, tender, and holy in Michael’s eyes,-and 
around his mouth. But the battle never was 
such child’s-play as Guido’s dapper Archangel 
seems to have found it.”’ 

And in these widely divergent criticisms, 
representing not merely differences of view, 
but antithetic types of mind, we recognise 
the feelings of the two classes, under one or 
other of which the students of Guido and 
Raphael mostly rank themselves. Notwith- 
standing his keen and profound sympathy 
with art and artist life, the author of Trans- 


JSormation declares that ‘‘a taste for pictorial 
art is often no more than a polish upon the 


hard enamel of an artificial character ;” and 
with as little ruth as any Vandal he would ob- 
literate the decaying remains of the revered 
treasures that have come down to us from 
the noblest pencils of early date. ‘‘ Now that 
the colours are so wretchedly bedimmed — 
now that blotches of plastered wall dot the 
frescoes all over, like a mean reality thrust- 
ing itself through life’s brightest illusions — 
the next best artist to Cimabue, or Giotto, 
or Ghirlandaio, or Pinturicchio, will be he 
that shall reverently cover over their ruined 
masterpieces with whitewash!” His imag- 
ination not only seeks, but craves for the old, 
the reverend, the time-hallowed, and feels 
scared by the spick-and-span newness of 
American life ; yet he rails against a perma- 
nent and sotaring architecture, —an art 
which, both in public monuments, civil and 
religious, and in private and domestic home- 
steads (where the character is nourished 
that feeds the national spirit), is perhaps as 
sure an expression as any of the stability 
and historic life of a people. ‘‘ We shall live 
to see the day, I trust,” says Holgrave, 
‘*when no man shall build his house for pos- 
terity. . each generation were 
allowed and expected to build its own 
houses, that single change, comparatively 
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unimportant in itself, would imply almost 
every reform which society is now suffering 
for.” And elsewhere we Som a reflection 
of the author’s own, that ‘‘ all towns should 
be made capable of purification by fire or of 
decay within each half-century.” What 
destruction, in the thought and heart of a 
nation, of the sense of grandeur, of tradi- 
tional associations, of the reverence for the 
past that forms the hope and life-spring of 
the future, would such teaching, generally 
accepted and acted on, at once bear witness 
of, and reactively contribute to effect! We 
have already quoted a suggestion that vice 
may be but a lower form of virtue, and may 
ultimately be sublimed into it. But the 
counterbalancing statement is not wanting. 
‘* There is, I believe,” says Hilda, ‘‘ only 
one Right and one Wrong; and I do not 
understand how two things so totally unlike 
can be mistaken for one another; nor how 
two mortal foes, as Right and Wrong surely 
are, can work together in the same deed.” 
Again, ‘‘ Sin has educated Donatello, and 
elevated him,”— and the scope of the whole 
book is an attempt to embody this view. 
*“*Ts sin then,—which we deem such a 
dreadful blackness in the universe, —is it 
like Sorrow, merely an element of human 
education, through which we struggle to a 
higher and purer state than we could other- 
wise have attained? Did Adam fall that 
we might ultimately rise to a far loftier par- 
adise than his?” To which we have the 
rejoinder, —‘‘ This is terrible. . . . Do 
you not perceive what a mockery your creed 
makes, not only of all religious sentiment, 
but of moral law? and how it annuls and 
obliterates whatever precepts of Heaven 
are written deepest within us?” 

In some measure this oscillation may be 
but the expression of varying moods of a 
fanciful and speculative mind, that delights, 
‘* as an intellectual and moral exercise,” as 
he himself says, in imagination to play out 
the part of beings hypothetically endowed 
with intellectual and moral attributes, and 
placed in hypothetical situations. In so far 
asit is the result of genuine doubt, sincere 
impartiality and candour, and dispassionate 
inquiry, it may indicate a character thas will 
never command a great following ; but it is 
surely better than the unhesitating but blind 
movement of a spirit of narrow partisanship 
and merely receptive activity, and must re- 
commend itself to all thinking minds as a 
healthy discipline, and a process that must 
i and underlie all well-founded be- 
ief. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE JUSTICE-ROOM. 


EaRty next morning I made it my busi- 
ness to lay the whole case before a respect- 
able solicitor at. Mallowe; and that gentle- 
man, together with Mr. Marten and I, were 
in due attendance at the justice-room. 
Ewen and his grandfather were also there, 
and young George Roper accompanied his 
aunt, who was present to produce the hith- 
erto mysterious knife, which now gave 
such proof to Ralph Herbert’s narrative. 
Agnes too came, in my sister’s charge. 
But her uncle was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. He had been apprised of his son’s 
position by the rector; and Mr. Marten 
said the muscles of his face had twitched 
sadly when he heard it, but he only said, 
** My son, sir? I haven’tason. It can’t 
concern me.” 

It was a sufficiently commonplace scene, 
—the shabby justice-room, with its worn 
oil-cloth, and its rows of wooden chairs, 
and intent faces turned towards the two 
old gentlemen invested with the majesty of 
the law: kindly enough otd gentlemen, who 
drank port at dinner, and had dainty lady- 
daughters and strapping sons of their own 
to stir their elderly hearts, but who yet 
seemed strangely separate from humanity 
when they sat down in their awful arm- 
chairs, and said commonplace things through 
the Oracle of Justice, and sprinkled magis- 
terial snuff over the papers of the reporter 
beside them. That dreadful reporter, too, 
— whom some fear more than God or their 
own conscience,—he was only a lank lad 
of twenty, with red hair. Once or twice, 
as the inquiry lengthened, I noticed him 
adding up the lines of his report, and it 
struck me he was thinking of the sum he 
would gain by the job. 

By two o’clock it was all over. There 
was no evidence against Ralph Herbert, 
but every reason to credit his story, and to 
believe that Mr. Roper had met his death 
by his own rash act. The justices shook 
their heads very much over it, and admin- 
istered little parental reproofs all round, ad- 
monishing Mr. Marten and me for having 
dared to conceal the discovery of the knife 
from the proper authorities: —‘‘ Ve 
wrong, very unwise, gentlemen; thoug 
we can understand your motives, gentlemen, 
and respect them. But it is not a safe 
course of action.” And sniff, sniff, wens a 
pinch of judicial snuff. 

There was a little chamber opening from 
the justices’ room, and it made a convenient 
refuge for all the ~nore interested specta- 
tors. Only one did n0t avail himself of it. 
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Directly the magistrates pronounced their 
opinion, Ewen rose from his seat and softly 
left the place. 

In that little brown room, with its solitary 
window looking on to a square flagged 
court with a broken pump in the middle, 
the two cousins met. Her face was just a 
little whiter than usual, and perhaps he 
held her hand a second longer than he 
held mine. That was all. He was as re- 
served as she; and yet, a minute after- 
wards, I think the recollection of her man- 
ner troubled him. It was an utterly mute 
greeting. There was something to be said 
between the two,—but not then —not 
there. 

‘*Mr. Herbert will return with us to our 
house,” said my sister. ‘* You will come 
also, Agnes, will you not?” 

‘*T must go home to my uncle now,” she 
answered quite calmly. ‘‘So, good-bye, 
Ralph! I shall see you again before night.” 

hey shook hands again, and he went 
with her to the door. When he rejoined 
us, his face was sadder and more concerned 
than it had been at any time during the 
morning. 

‘*She thas given me up,” he said, as we 
ushered him into our parlour. ‘ For her 
sake, I ought to be very glad, but I can’t.” 

‘*Wait a while,” answered Ruth rather 
grimly, ‘‘ and don’t show your selfishness 
before you muse.” 

My sister utterly refused to* be won over 
to the side of Mr. Ralph. Except one or 
two curt remarks, she was courteous to him, 
as a stranger and in trouble, but no more. 
Immediately after our early tea, she an- 
nounced that she shoul pay a visit to the 
Refuge. She had scarcely departed on 
this errand, before Agnes fulfilled her 
promise of an evening visit. Of course, 
directly she entered, I left the room. I am 
an old man, but my memory is not yet de- 
cayed. Iremember how it troubled me when 
Lucy’s father called us that evening in the 
fields, and when her mother chanced to 
stand at her side the next morning. To 
this day, I wish it had not so happened. 

I went up-stairs to my own chamber, and 
tried to read. Sometimes, in the profound 
silence, I caught a tone of the earnest talk 
in the room beneath me. I heard Ralph 


‘| walk up and down after the fashion of per- 


turbed or excited people; and so the time 
wore wearily away, until Ruth knocked at 
the hall-door, and then I went down and 
admitted her, because I did not wish her to 
interrupt the pair in the parlour. So I 
mysteriously beckoned her into another 
room, and then explained myself. 

‘* There’s no peace anywhere because of 
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some courting couple,” said she, very tartly. 
‘**T have just been driven from the Refuge, 
because Mr. Weston chose to arrive. As 
for these two, they have had enough. 
Been here ever since I left, you say? 
That’s two hours. I shall go in, whether 
you will or not.” 

Somewhat under protest, I followed her. 
Ralph was in my arm-chair, and Agnes was 
seated on a very lowstool beside him. She 
had been crying, but now she smiled and 
was very rosy. 

‘*Tell them, Ralph,” said she. 

**T spoke to you about Canada, last night, 
sir,” he began with some hesitation. ‘* My 
friend starts next month, and we hope to be 
ready to join him — Agnes and I!” 

** My uncle has given permission,” she 
whispered. 

** And, of course, he thinks we encour- 
aged you!” said Ruth, severely. 

‘* No, he doesn’t ! ” she answered, warmly. 
**T told him all about it.” 

‘* And you asked his consent? ” I queried. 

**T told him all about it,” she replied 
humbly, ‘‘and he said I might do as I liked ; 
—I was of age, and he wouldn't hinder 
me.” 

Was this some secret relenting — some 
hidden joy that God had given one faithful 
friend to the son whom he had deserted ? 

‘*Then let me wish you happiness, my 
dear,” I said, laying my hand on the brown 
head, bowed lew enough in this moment of 
. womanly triumph; ‘‘ then let me wish you 
all peace and happiness after your trial and 
sorrow — the sweet sunshine after the rain! ” 

Ralph Herbert turned to my sister. ‘‘ You 
say nothing,” he said, in a tone of sorrow- 
ful reproach. 

** Yes, I do,” she answered, more kindly 
than she had spoken before, and laying her 
hand gently upon his. ‘‘ I don’t say, May 
she never regret this day ! — for she never 
wilt — but 1 pray that on oe dying bed 
you may remember it with thanksgiving, 
and not remorse ! ” 

‘*God helping me, so I will!” he said 
solemnly. And I am sure he meant it. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A WEDDING WITH BELLS. 


Tne very next day after the inquiry in 
the justice-room, Ruth had a petition pre- 
sented to her. 

It was Mr. Weston’s. He came —shyly 
enough, but with the confidence of eager 
hope — to bez my sister to join him in per- 
suading Alice M’Callum to leave the Refuge 
in a month’s time. This was how he stated 
the ease, with a blush and a roguish smile. 
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‘Leave the Refuge!” said my sister, 
with arch innocence: ‘‘then where is she 
going, sir?” 

He made a fine boggle of an answer, 
which was intended to embrace excuse8 and 
reasons for his own haste, ‘‘If she’d said 
* Yes,’ when I asked her first, I should have 
named a day in early spring,” he stam- 
mered; ‘‘and why shouldn’t it be now as if 
it had never been? She’s looking fagged 
and white, and the change of scene tl do her 
good. And the Meadow Farm’s quite ready 
for its mistress. And what things does she 
want? Can't she get them when she’s 
there? Only she says you won't like such 
a short notice.” 

‘*Oh, Iam not the person to be consid- 
ered,” said Ruth drily. ‘* You'd better not 
consult my pleasure, or I shall say I don’t 
like any notice at all!” 

Mr. Weston took the little joke in good 
art, and laughed heartily. ‘* You're right, 
iss Garrett,” he answered, quite se my 

‘**I should not like her to give me notice.” 

‘* Should you not?” queried Ruth. ‘* Ah, 
—Ihave heard some people are never so 
happy as when they are miserable, and I 
suppose that is why they rush into matri- 
mony, although the ‘single state is most 
conducive to happiness.’ ” 

Mr. Weston reddened a little and laughed 
again. ‘* Don’t laugh ata poor fellow for 
saying the grapes were sour when they 
seemed out of his reach,” said he. . ‘I al- 
ae) xg that fox in the fable.” 

** Well, he was pitiable,” rejoined my sis- 
ter; ‘‘ but if he had gained the grapes and 
then praised them, I should have told him he 
was a coward before.” 

‘* When he has gained the grapes, he is 
so fortunate that he can afford to be called 
anything,” said the young man, good-hu- 
mouredly. 

The simple kindly farmer was far further 
in Ruth’s good graces than the polished son 
of the Great Farm. She anal went with 
him to the Refuge, and had a long conver- 
sation with Alice and her grandfather, for 
Ewen had returned to London that morning 
with Mr. Herbert. And when Ruth re- 
turned, she brought the news that the old 
o- that one wedding makes another was 
fulfilled in this case, and that there would 
be two marriages at St. Cross, while the 
primroses were out in the churchyard. 

And for a whole month I was a quiet 
shadow in the background —a person with 
no valuable opinions on the subjects in 
hand — linens, and dresses, and ribbons. I 
heard that Mr. Weston wished to place in 
Ruth’s hand a considerable sum of money 
for the disposal of his bride, only Alice 
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would not hear of it. She said he must 
take her with what she could get herself, 
and he said it didn’t matter to him, so I 
think her bridal attire would have been ex- 
ceedingly simple but that Ruth’s wedding 
gift was the wedding dress. Mr. Weston 
was not at all offended because Alice ac- 
cepted that.. It was a grey silk, rich and 
delicate, but suited alike to the bride’s 
loveliness, and the bridegroom’s position. 

r all, her wedding came first. The 
Herberts’ was fixed a single day later. 
Ewen arrived the evening before his sister’s 
marriage, and said Mr. Herbert would not 
come until the eve of his own.. And Ewen 
tried to keep his face bright for his sister’s 
joy. But all the more it haunted me with 
that inexpressible pain which often makes 
weddings more sad than funerals, — the suf- 
fering of Life instead of the peace of Death. 

It was a laughing spring morning, and in 
homely phrase the village was “alive.” 
St. Cross was crowded, for the M’Callums 
were old residents, and rendered none the 
less interesting by the melancholy circum- 
stances through which they had so innocently 
suffered. When the bridal party stood in 
the chancel, I heard an old lady whisper 
that it was a ‘‘ pretty wedding,” and I think 
she was right. In the immediate circle the 
fine old grandfather, the comely bridegroom, 
the sweet bride, the little orphan brides- 
maids in their fresh muslins, and the grave 
handsome groomsman— all were pleasing 
and picturesque after their own fashion. 
And, standing behind these, Ruth and Bes- 
sie and young Roper did not spoil the scene. 
And the background was made up of eager 
interested faces, all bright in the sunshine, 
which poured in through the clear windows 
and brought with it a sweet breath from the 
budding trees outside. And then the solemn 
service which folds the joy of man in the 
sanctity of God, and the happy tears, and 
the fond kisses, and the poor trembling 
maiden signature in the vestry. And then 
the merry bells, telling heath and hamlet 
that God has consecrated another home — 
and the ride tlirough familiar faces that no- 
body sees —and the dainty meal that no- 
body tastes —and the good-byes —and then 
the silence afterwards. 

Agnes was not at the wedding. It was 
her last day at home. A very sad last day 
—when she might not weep nor smile ex- 
cept as her wont — when she must go about 
everything as if to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the next would be the same. Her 
uncle knew it was her last day in his house, 
he had only said ‘‘ Very well,” when she 
told him so, and by this silence, she knew 
to be silent herself. 
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After the morning’s excitement I sat list- 
lessly at our window, watching for Ralph 
Herbert, who was to be our guest for that 
night. I did not know whether to expect a 
visit from Agnes, and I was very pee 
when she entered. 

‘**T hear the wedding went off well,” she 
said. ‘‘I have written a letter to Alice, 
that she may receive it in her new home to- 
night.” 

or I should have mentioned that this 
simple country bride had gone straight from 
her old home to her husband’s house, as he 
could ill spare a long holiday at this time 
of the year, when his fields needed their 
master’s eye. 

‘*Very thoughtful of you, my dear,” 
I answered; ‘‘and what finery have you 
there?” for she had a small parcel in her 
hand. 

‘*Only all my trousseau!” she replied, 
laying a dainty pair of lilac gloves upon the 
table, and looking up with an arch smile 
about her lips and pathos in her eyes. 

It was quite true. For her honeymoon 
was to be passed in no luxurious hotel, her 
home would be no fresh flowery bride-cham- 
bers. By nightfall after her wedding she 
would be in the seaport town whence the 
American ship sailed. By the next sunset, 
she would be on the sea — drifting to a new 
life in a rough settler farm. And so it was 
an emigrant’s outfit and not a bride’s, which 
— the great boxes that encumbered ou* 
hall. 

She had not been with us many minute 
before she rose to go. 

‘Will you not wait to see your cousin? ” 
asked Ruth; ‘‘ he will be here presently.” 

‘*No,” she said, ‘*I must go—back. 
Tell him I left him my love, but I want to 
stay with my uncle as long as I can. I 
only left home now because he was out 
among his men.” 

I walked home with her in the twilight, 
speaking of the arrangements for the mor- 
row. Nobody but those concerned knew 
what was about to happen. The honest 
labourers who touched their foreheads as 
Agnes passed, little dreamed it was a fare- 
well salutation. There was something un- 
speakably touching in the girl going so brave 
and so lonely from one life to another, not 
even knowing her own courage and loneli- 
ness, but with the sweet perversity of wo- 
mankind, only the more reliant on Ralph’s 
protection because it was but a cypher— 
all the prouder of him, because there was 
little to be proud about ! 

When I shook hands with her at the gate 
of the Farm, she held my hand a little, and 
probably thinking this was our last moment 
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of undisturbed converse, she thanked me 
for all that Ruth and I had tried to do for 
her — speaking so > and fervently of 
all the past, and yet looking so confidently 
and quietly into her strange dim future, 
that my heart was strangely stirred. But 
she made one omission which pained me. 
In her rapid anxious review of all to whom 
she owed any kindness, she never even 
named Ewen, to whom, especially for 
Ralph’s sake, she owed so much. And I 
interrupted her to say — 

** Nobody has shown you or Ralph more 
than the common kindness of humanity — 
except young M’Callum. I hope you quite 
understand what he has dene. He deserves 
thanks.” 

‘*Understand what he has done?” she 
echoed. ‘‘ Thank him? Mr. Garrett, Ewen 
M’Callum is a saint, and I am only a 
woman!” 

And she turned and obeyed the deep bay 
of Griff, impatiently awaiting her within the 
house. I stayed at the gate until she 
crossed the garden, and fairly closed the 
house-door behind her. But she never 
turned her head. 

And that was the night before the 
wedding. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A WEDDING WITHOUT BELLS. 


Our breakfast party on the wedding 
morning was somewhat constrained and 
silent. Ralph had joined us very late the 
night before, and we had then no time 
for conversation, nor did we seem inclined 
for any when we gathered round the table 
for our morning meal. We were in our 
trim for the ceremony, that is to say I wore 
my neatest tie, and Ruth her best silk 
dress, for no other attempt at gala attire 
was possible. The parlour too was ‘‘ti- 
died” in Ruth’s strictest sense of the word ; 
not a shred of work or writing remained 
about, and the china bowls and vases were 
duly filled with fresh primroses and hya- 
cinths. That was the extent of our prepa- 
ration. But when Phillis brought in our 
toast and new-laid eggs, I thought by her 
glance at our visitor that she had a shrewd 
guess at what was going forward, though 
she had heard no remark to lead her to 
such conclusion, and though there was noth- 
ing in the refreshments which Ruth had or- 
dered to awaken conjecture. For there 
could be no sugary wedding breakfast, with 
cakes, and champagnes, and trifles, but a 
repast of savoury joints and poultry, sub- 
stantial enough to carry the young couple 
to their seaport destination. 
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There was a solemnity about the aspect 
of affairs, which crept over each of us. 
The very morning was solemn — not cloudy, 
but with a low-toned steady sun-light, and 
a cool still air. The shadows on our gar- 
den plot did not dance, but lay straight 
and still, The parlour too, with the 
signs of ordinary life all banished, had 
a conventual air, consistent with bated 
voices and silent smiles. But even silent 
smiles were lacking. Yet when I thonght 
of all this day was in Ralph’s life, I could 
not wonder at his pale grave face, or the 
reddened lightless eyes that told of a sleep- 
less night.- True, he had achieved a great 
happiness —to him, unworthy as he felt 
himself, had fallen that good gift which 
Solomon tells us comes directly “ from the 
Lord.” But I liked the youth no less be- 
cause he took his blessing with awe and 
trembling, nor because he did not prepare 
to leave his fatherland with a laugh upon 
his lips. Alone, he might have gone reck- 
lessly enough. Going alone, he might have 
said his native country cast. him off, and so 
turned his face to another shore, and never 
looked behind. But now that one went 
with him, nothing fearing, he felt tenderly 
for the old place that spared him its best, 
and his heart yearned over the very fields 
where he had walked and talked with one 
so pure and true. I daresay his feeling 
was something like that expressed in those 
lines of an old song, which I remember 
once reading, where one emigrant says to 
another — 


‘* Tis not the future makes me grieve : 
But though the past is sad, 
I weep my grateful thanks to God 
For pleasant times I’ve had! ’” 


Of course he made one at our little ser- 
vice of family worship. It is our custom to 
hold that service immediately after break- 
fast. Ruth and I agreed that it was incon- 
siderate to summons servants to such a duty 
before they had taken some refreshment 
after their early household work. At the 
risk of being thought a monotonous formal- 
ist, I must explain our form of worship. I 
take our prayers from the book of Common 
Prayer —first, the general confession of 
sin, then the prayer for all conditions of 
men, concluding with the collect for the 
preceding Sunday, and that is all, except 
on any special occasion, when I take a spe- 
cial petition from the Litany. For a Scrip- 
ture portion I read the New Testament les- 
son for the day. I have often noticed how 
strangely appropriate these appointed por- 
tions seem, and never more so than when, 
on this 4th of March, I found it my duty to 
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read the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel. As I announced it I involuntaril 
glanced at Ralph. He did not need to see 
it—his Bible opened at the place, for the 
page was marked by a dried spray of that 
delicate fern which 
‘* maiden-hair.” 

When we arose from our knees, it was 
time to prepare for church. Ralph was the 
first to depart, Ewen would join him on 
the road—the only wedding guest beside 
ourselves. We waited at our window un- 
til Agnes appeared, coming steadily and 

ravely along the road. Then we left our 

ouse, and she came up to us‘ with a quiet 
simple salutation, and took her place by my 
sister’s side. But behind her, followed an 
attendant on whom we had not counted, 
even the great dog Griff, walking with a 
dignified solemnity fit for the occasion. 

** Yes, he must come,” said his mistress, 
responding to our glances. ‘ Griff goes 
with us. Ralph arranged that. Griff is a 
faithful old friend, and must not be left be- 
hind.” 

‘* But what will he do at the church?” I 
asked, in dismay. 

‘‘He will wait in the porch,” she an- 
swered. 

I scarcely liked to ask about her parting 
with her uncle, but presently she raised her 
eyes and said, ‘I have said good-bye to 
uncle. He did not give me a chance of 
saying a word; but he knows he is not 
likely to see me again, and he spoke very 
kindly.” And there the low voice faltered, 
and the brown eyes filled with tears, which 
did not overflow, as very sad tears seldom 
do. 

We went up the churchyard way, and 
entered the silent house of God, with its 
long, misty sunbeams slanting over tie 
empty pews. Ralph and Ewen stood in the 
oll the coloured light of the stained 
window. The rector saw our entrance 
through the half-open vestry door, and he 
came out, gowned, and went behind the 
communion rails. 

There was a moment’s silence — a pause — 
before the mysterious gate through which 
two lives would pass into one. Agnes was 
the calmer of the two, with her pale face 
and veiled eyes, for I saw Ralph grasp the 
rail before him, like one thankful for any 
support, while his eyes wandered vaguely 
to ‘be scrolls above the table, and his lips 
moved in unconscious recitation of those 
words whose full, sweet meanin a 
seemed for him: ‘‘ Like as a father pitiet. 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him.” 

Then the service began—the service 


is, I think, called 
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which I had heard only the day before, but 
which, however solemn then, now seemed 
to have a new and thrilling minor key. I 
could scarcely trust my voice in the few 
simple responses, but there was one whose 
tones rang out clear and firm in each. It 
was Ewen. Somehow, I could not look at 
him. Without a glance, I could see his 
figure standing behind the bridegroom, 
generally erect, though the head bowed 
once or twice. Ah, the wedding might 
seem dreary in its solemn Jove and daring, 
bare of all those sweet little charities which 
generally drape such scenes in mists of tear- 
ful smiles and smiling tears, but many a 
bridal, with troops of congratulating friends, 
might envy that one loyal and true weddin 
guest, poor indeed, lowly as yet, — thoug 
think the day may come when Agnes will 
be proud to say who stood behind her bride- 
groom —but who bravely brought all he 
had, even his own heart, and laid it as a 
willing offering on the marriage altar. 

One or two aah sobs, startling the rec- 
tor’s eyes from his book, warned us that some 
interested spectator had stolen upon our 
solitude; and when all was over, and we 
left the vestry, where Agnes had signed the 
name that she need not change, and Ruth had 
kissed her, and I had blessed her, and Ewen 
had touched her hand —very lightly —and 
said never a word, then we found Sarah 
Irons seated on a back seat, indulging her- 
self in a ‘‘ good cry.” And I was glad to see 
that Ralph Herbert did not shrink from the 
honest servant’s fond embrace. Ah, sure- 
ly henceforth every woman, however plain 
and homely, will be sacred to him for the 
sake of one! The old Crusaders held their 
chivalry in the name of ‘‘Our Ladye.” 
And should not every man be gentler and 
braver for the sake of the woman in his 
heart, whether her image stand at a hearth 
or in a shrine ? 

‘**T’ve left a letter for you from the mas- 
ter at your house, sir,” whispered Sarah, 
detaining me a minute after the young peo- 
ple passed out. ‘‘O’ course I don’t know 
what’s in it, but it can’t part ’em now, thank 
God!” 

No bells, no whispering faces, no huzzas, 
only the breeze stirring a little in the new- 
budded boughs, and one or two villagers 
looking from their doors, with a little won- 
der and curiosity, to see the squire’s son 
and niece once more walking together, and 
that as quietly and soberly as if it were 
quite a matter of course. 

According to instructions, we found a 
substantial meal spread iv, our parlour, and 
Phillis in watchful, corscious attendance. 
‘The letter from Mr. Herbert lay beside my 
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plate, and I did not venture to touch it un- 
til dinner was over. I might have spared 
my fears. 


‘Dear Sir” (it ran), —‘‘I have just 
parted from my niece Agnes, who has been 
a good and dutiful niece to me, though not 
as wise as she might have been. Now, 
I do not like that the last daughter of the 
Herberts of Upper Mallowe should leave 
her home with no portion but the beggarly 
— of a book of verses and stories. 

herefore I enclose ten fifty-pound notes, 
which I hope will be useful to her. . I would 
have taken care to bind this sum upon her, 
but she’s one of those women you can’t take 
care of, because she’s determined to throw 
herself away. —I remain, yours truly, 

** Ratpa HERBERT, Sen.” 

I silently placed the letter and its enclos- 
ure before the young couple. They read it 
through, and looked at each other. 

‘* Ralph,” said Agnes, very softly, ‘‘ now 
you may go and say good-bye to uncle.” 

‘*He will not see me,” he answered, 
sadly ; ‘‘and, besides, we have no time.” 

‘* He will see you if I ask him now,” she 
retuirned; ‘‘ and we will go on our way to 
the station.” 

Their boxes had all been despatched there 
in a cart, and so the little journey was to be 
made on foot. At the gate of the Great 
Farm, Agnes turned and said, ‘*‘ Mr. Gar- 
rett and I will go in together.” 

But we found the hall-door open, and so 
Ralph advanced into the porch, and stood 
there to await his fate, while my sister and 
Ewen lingered beyond the garden palings. 

The strange stillness of the early morning 
had passed away, and there was a lively 
breeze astir. It swept through the open 
hall and lightly rustled the curtains of Ag- 
nes’ deserted parlour, and I heard the low 
of cattle from the meadows behind the 
house. But Agnes did not heed the familiar 
sights and sounds, she walked straight for- 
ward to the dining-room; its door, too, 
was open, and the room was in a flood of 
fresh spring sunshine. At the far end of 
the long table, just before the quaint win- 
dow, with its treasures of blooming hya- 
cinths and crocuses, sat Mr. Herbert. He 
did not heed our footsteps— perhaps he 
did not even hear them. His arms were 
spread over the table, and his head was laid 
upon them. I don’t know whether it was 
owing to the strong light or to his attitude, 
but, for the first time, I noticed many white 
hairs among his glossy brown. Agnes 
stopped to notice nothing; she went 
straight up to him, and sat suddenly down 
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on the floor, and laid her cheek on his 
knee. 

‘* Uncle!” she cried. 

He started up, half bewildered, and caught 
her in his arms. ‘‘ My darling, my pretty 
one!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But you're not mine 
now; I could not keep you.” 

**Uncle!” she cried again, putting her 
arms round his neck, the tears raining down 
her face, —‘‘ Uncle, my husband wants to 
thank you for all your kindness to me. Let 
him come! ” 

Mr. Herbert half shook off the clasp of 
those gentle arms, but they were firm wit! 
the might of love. Ifhe did not own Ralpi 
as his son, she chose him for her husband ! 
He hesitated, and Agnes kissed him again, 
and her tears fell on his hands. 

‘* Let him come!” said he. 


I went softly, and led him in. I did not 


re-enter the room. Nay, I closed the door 
behind Ralph, for there are some scenes 
which strange eyes ought not to see — some 
words which only God may hear! 


Half-an-hour afterwards they came out — 
all three. They walked together to the 
station, and Ewen and Ruth and I followed 
behind. On the platform stood old Mr. 
M’Callum, and George and Miss Sanders. 
George had a nosegay for Agnes. 

Mr. Herbert was almost inclined to go 
with them to the seaport, but he did not. 
‘It’s parting either here or there,” he said, 
**so we'll get it over at once. But some- 
body’s going to see you off, I suppose ?” 

**T am,” said Ewen. ‘I will be with 
them till the last! ” 

**You’re a good fellow!” responded the 
farmer. 

A shriek from the engine, and Agnes, al- 
ready seated in the carriage, placed her 
hand in her husband’s. Ewen sat opposite. 
Another shriek, a smile, nods, and a burst 
of tears, and they were off. And we heard 
Griff's growl, as the dog-carriage passed us. 

God bless the bride and bridegroom! 
And God bless Ewen! He smiled as he 
looked from the window; and so I know 
how the men smile at the stake or on the 
rack. And yet he will be all the better for 
this anguish. A pure love never harmed 
any man. Love and sorrow have sung the 
world’s sweetest songs, and painted its fair- 
est pictures, and achieved its greatest deeds. 
So some day, perhaps, Ewen will make a 
picture of an emigrant ship, and the agony 
which was in his heart he will paint in the 
faces there, so that they shall stir the souls 
of all that gaze thereon into that human ten- 
derness whence grows 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


** That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.’’ 


Oh, let us thgnk God for the love and 
sorrow of geniu8! Yet, let us thank Him 
reverently, as we thank Him for all the bless- 
ings which come to us, by the sacrifice and 
pain of others. We take the flowers that 
blossom from the thorny stems, but they long 
for the time when the Master’s eye shall see 
that the fruit is ripe, and His hand shall 
gather it in. I remember one verse in Ag- 
nes’ father’s book : — 


**Q ’tis hard to hear them praise us for the mu- 
sic we have learned 

From the sobs we choked within us, and the hid- 
den tears that burned ; : 

When the poet goes to God, sure he leaves his 
harp behind, 

For the song they sing in heaven is of quite an- 
other kind.’ 


A POSTSCRIPT BY MISS GARRETT. 


Now Edward has finished his love-story, 
I hope he will listen to me when I want to 
talk to him about the Refuge or the Hos- 
pital. For it seems to me uncommonly like 
a love-story, though it professes to be a 
record of what an old man and woman are 
able to do, when they sit down to rest and 
take breath before they go into the King’s 
presence. 

We've heard from Agnes and Ralph. 
They are settled in Canada, and Agnes says 
they are doing very well, but how is one to 
believe her? I shall not be surprised if Mr. 
Herbert goes out after them. For in this 
world, wonders never cease. The other 
evening when I was at the Great Farm, in 
the dining-room, where that portrait’s face 
is now decently turned forward, he almost 
cried while he pointed out a mark on the 
rug: worn by Griff’s paws, where he used to 
hold on wh¢a Mr. Herbert tried to push 
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him away to make room for his own feet. 
Now if that is not rank sentiment and just 
like people, I don’t know what is! I should 
not have pushed the poor dog aside, and 
then I should have had no mark in the ru 
to cry over, and so I suppose people would 
say Lhad no feeling! ButI don’t care what 
they say. 

Bessie manages the Hospital famously, 
and her nephew lives with her. Phillis is 
matron at the Refuge now, and Mr. M’Cal- 
lum says she does very weM indeed. The 
old man would not leave his poor people 
even to go and sit in the chimney corner at 
Meadow Farm, where Alice and her hus- 
band live in great happiness and prosperity. 
They have a little daughter, and Edward 
and I are the godfather and godmother. 
Alice thought she should be christened af- 
ter me, and so did I, but Edward said she 
must be a ‘‘ Lucy,” because that was a fam- 
ily name with the Westons. Family name 


indeed —I daresay he cares a great deal 
But as he says nothéng, 
— him 

e keeps it, 


for family names ! 
I don’t take any notice. If it 
to keep a secret, let him think 
that’s all! 

Ewen does not come very often ta Upper 
Mallowe, at least he does not stay very long 
when he does come. He does not go to the 
counting-house now, but is ‘‘an artist all 
out,” as his grandfather says. But he says 
he will return to business the moment his 
art is a labour to him, because it is not right 
to turn God’s gift into a machine. He isa 
very fine young man, but I hear that peo- 
ple say ‘he is stern and haughty. Nobody 
ever believes in a volcano which keeps it- 
self to itself, and does not rampage and de- 
stroy everything around it. 

But I can’t write any more, for the Ref- 
uge bills are just sent in, and there’s a bas- 
ket of linen to sew for the Hospital. It’s 
very well to write about work, but it’s bet~ 
ter to do it! 





Histor1caL DiFrFicutTies AND CONTESTED 
Events. By Octave Delepierre, LL. D. (Mur- 
ray.) — M. Delepierre discusses various historical 
questions, some about which the learned still dif- 
fer, and others about which they have come to an 
agreement, without, however, entirely destroying 
the popular belief. Whether the Colossus bestrode 
the harbour of Rhodes, whether there was ever 
such a personage as Pope Joan, may be taken as 
specimens of the latter class; the history of the 
library of Alexandria and the fate of Jeanne d’ Arc 
belong to the former. M. Delepierre, who seems 
to have consulted all the available authorities, 
generally takes the sceptical side, and sometimes 
we think goes too far in his scepticism. Some of 
the details of the story of William Tell, for in- 
stance, are very probably fabulous, but the fact 





of their occurring in various legends does not 
actually prove them to be so unless they are in- 
trinsically incredible. It is not impossible that 
Gessler may have heard of the trial of shooting 
at an apple on a child’s head, and determined on 
putting it to a practical proof. And surely 
there is evidence for Charles V. having ordered 
the performance of some ceremonies, which were, 
at the least, very strange and unusual, in an- 
ticipation of his death. There was something 
of this hypochondria in his blood, and it came 
out very strongly in some of his descendants, In 
one instance, that of Jeanne d’Arc, M. Delepierre 
takes the romantic view, believing that the Maid 
was not burnt at Rouen, but lived to be happily 
married afterwards. 
Spectator. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
LADY CULDUFF’S LETTER. 


A Lone letter, of several pages, from Ma- 
rion reached the villa; and though it is not 
my intention to ask the reader to listen to it 
textually or throughout, I crave permission 
to give certain parts of its contents. 

,* Lady Culduff prospered in the world, 
she became what she thought ‘‘ devout,” and 
perpetually reminded all around her that 
she was well aware she was living in a very 
sinful world, and keeping daily company 
with transgressors ; and she actually brought 
herself to believe that by repeated reference 
to the wickedness of this life, she was enter- 
ing a formal protest against sin, and qualify- 
ing herself, at this very cheap price, for 
something much better hereafter. 

She was—and it was a pet phrase with 
her — “‘ resigned” to everything: resigned 
to Lord Culduff’s being made a grand cross 
and an ambassador, with the reasonable 
prospect of an earldom; resigned to her 
own great part—and was it not a great 
part? —in this advancement; resigned to 
be anambassadress! That she was resigned 
to the ruin and downfall of her family, es- 
pecially if they should have the delicacy 
and good taste to hide themselves some- 
where, and not obtrude that ruin and down- 
fall on the world, was plainly manifest ; and 
when she averred that, come what might, we 
ought to be ever assured that all things 
were for the best, she meant in reality to 
say it was a wise dispensation that sent her- 
self to live in a palace at Pera, and left her 
brothers and sisters to shiver out existence 
in barbarism. 

There was not a shadow of hypocrisy in 
all this. She believed every word she said 
upon it. She accepted the downfall of her 
family as her share of those ills which are 
the common lot of humanity ; and she was 


very proud of the fortitude that sustained | 


her under this heavy trial, and of that proud 
resignation that enabled her not to grieve 
over these things in an unseemly fashion, or 
in any way that might tell on her com- 
plexion. 

‘* After that splendid success of Culduff’s 
at Naples,” wrote she, ‘‘ of which the news- 
papers are full, I need not remind you that 
we ought to have had Paris, and, indeed, 
must have had it, but the Ministry made it 
a direct and personal favour of Culduff that 
he would go and set that troublesome East- 
ern question to As you know nothing 
of politics, dear Nelly, and, indeed, are far 
happier in that ignorance, I shall not enter 
upon what, even with the fullest explanation, 
would only bewilder you. Enough if you 





know that.we have to out-maneuvre the 
Russians, baffle the French, and bully the 
Greeks; and that there is not for the task 
Culduff’s equal in England. I think I see 
your astonishment*that Igshould talk of 
such themes: they were not certainly the 
sort of subjects which once occupied our 
thoughts; but, my dear Nelly, in linking 
your fate to that of a man of high ambition, 
ou accept the companionship of his intel- 
ect, instead of a share in his heart. And, 
as you well know I always repudiated the 
curate and cottage theory, I accept the al- 
ternative without repining. Can I teach 
ae any of this philosophy, Nelly, and will it 
ighten the load of your own sorrow to learn 
how I have come to bear mine? It is 
in the worldliness of people generally lies 
their chief unhappiness. They will not, as 
Culduff says, ‘accept the situation.’ Now 
we have accepted it, we must submit to it, 
and, in consequence, suffer fewer heartburn- 
ings and repinings than our neighbours. 
Dear Augustus never had any costly tastes; 
and as for yourself, simplicity was your 
badge in everything. Temple is indeed to 
be pitied, for Temple, with money to back 
him, might have made a respectable figure 
in the world and married well; but Temple 
a poor man, must fall down to a second- 
class legation, and look over the Minister’s 
larder. Culduff tried, but failed to make 
something of him. As C. told him one day, 
you have only to see Charles Mathews act, 
to be convinced that to be a coxcomb, a 
man must be consummately clever; and yet 
it is exactly the ‘rdle’ every empty fellow 
fancies nce suit him. T. resented this, 
well meant as it was, and resigned his sec- 
retaryship. He has gone over to England, 
but I do not imagine with much prospect of 
re-employment. 

**Do not think, my dear Nelly, of quit- 
ting your present refuge. You are safe 
now, and in harbour, and be slow to adven- 
ture on that wide ocean of life where ship- 
wrecks are occurring on every hand. So 
long as one is obscure, poverty has no ter- 
rors. As Culduff says, you may always 
wear a ragged coat in the dark. It is we, 
who unfortunately fnust walk in the noon- 
day, cannot be seen unless in fine raiment. 
Do not mistake me, however. I say this 
without complaint; I repine at nothing. 

‘*T had written so much of my letter, 
dear Nelly, intending to finish it at Rome ; 
but Culduff is obliged to hurry on to Ischl, 
where some great diplomatic gathering is 
now assembled, and I must omit a num- 
ber of things I desire to say to you. 

** Culduff thinks we must call on Lady 
Augusta as we go through. I own I have 
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done my best to avoid this, and if I must 
£0, it will not be in the best of tempers. 
The oddest thing of all is, C. dislikes her 
fully as much as I do; but there is some 
wonderful freemasonry among these people 
that obliges them, like the members of a se- 
cret society, to certain ‘ égards’ towards each 
other; and Iam satisfied he would rather 
do a positive wrong to some one in middle- 
class life than be wanting in some punctilio 
or attention to a person of her condition. 
I have often been much provoked by dis- 
plays of this sentiment, needlessly paraded 
to offend my own sense of propriety. I 
shall add a line after my visit. 


“ROME. 

“*T have news for you. M. Pracontal — 
if this be his name — not only takes your 
estates, but your stepmother. The odious 
woman had the effrontery to tell us so to 
our faces. HowlI bore it, what I said, or 
felt or suffered, I know not. Some sort 
of fit, I believe, seized me, for Culduff sent 
for aphysician when I got back to the hotel, 
and our departure was deferred. 

“The outrage of this conduct has so 
shaken my nerves that I can scarcely write, 
nor is my sense of indignation lessened by 
the levity with which it pleases Culduff to 
treat the whole matter. ‘It is a bold coup 
—a less courageous woman would have re- 
coiled from it —she is very daring.’ This 
is what he says of her. She has the cour- 
age that says to the world, ‘I am ready to 
meet all your censures and your reproaches ;’ 
but I never heard this called heroism before. 
Must I own to you, Nelly, that what over- 
whelms me most in this disgraceful event 
is the confidence it evinces in this man’s 
cause. ‘You may swear,’ said Culduff, 
‘ that she is backing the winner. Women 
are timid gamblers, and never risk their 
money without almost every chance in their 
favour.’ I know that my lord plumes him- 
self on knowing a great deal about us, 
prompting him at times to utter much that 
1s less than complimentary ; but I give you 
this opinion of his here for what it is worth, 
frankly owning that my dislike to the woman 
is such I can be no fair judge of any case in- 
to which she enters. 

** Pracontal —I only saw him for an in- 
stant — struck me as a third-class French- 
man, something between a ‘ sous-oflicer ’ of 
cavalry and a commis-voyageur; not ill- 
looking, and set up with that air of the sol- 
dier that in France does duty for dignity. 
He had a few hasty words with Culduff, but 
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Had he been led by the commis-voyageur 
side of his character, we would have had a 
most disgraceful scene, ending by a hostile 

, seen a British peer and a bag- 


meeting 
man. 

‘* My nerves have been so shaken by this 
incident, and my recollection is still so 
charged with this odious woman’s look, 
voice, and manner, that I cannot trust my- 
self to say more. Be assured, dear Nelly, 
that in all the miserable details of this great 
calamity to our family, no one event has oc- 
curred equal in poignant suffering to the in- 
sult I have thus been subjected to. 

‘* Culduff will ‘not agree to it, but I de- 
clare to you she was positively vulgar in the 
smirking complacence in which she present- 
ed the man as her future husban@ She was 
already passée when she married my father, 
and the exuberant joy at this proposal re- 
vealed the old maid’s nature. C., of course, 
calls her charming, a woman of very at- 
tractive qualities, and such like; but men 
of a certain age have ideas of their own on 


‘these subjects, and, like their notions on 


cookery, make no converts among people 


under forty. I believe I told him so, and, 


in consequence, the whole theme has been 
strictly avoided by each of us ever since.” 

The remainder of the letter was devoted 
to details as to her future life at Constanti- 
nople, and the onerous duties that would 
devolve on her asambassadress. She hinted 
also at a time when she would ask dear 
Nelly to come and visit her; but, of course, 
until matters were fully settled and conclu- 
a she could not expect her to leave dear 

usty. 

The postcript ran thus : —‘‘ Culduff meant 
to have given some small Church promotion 
to young L’Estrange, and, indeed, believed 
he had done so; but some difficulty has 
arisen. It is either not his turn, or the 
Bishop is troublesome, or the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners — if there be such people — 
are making objections. If he—I mean 
L’Estrange — be still disengaged, would it 
be wise to offer him the chaplaincy to the 
embassy? I mean wise as regards our- 
selves; for I take it the sister may still be 
unmarried, and, if she be like what I re- 
member her, a person not easily suppressed, 
nor at all indisposed to assume airs of per- 
fect equality, even with those separated 
from her by a whole hemisphere of station. 
Give me your candid advice on this point, 
not thinking of them, but of me, for, though 
I feel Julia—is not that her name ?— 
would be insupportable, the parson himself 


did not persist nor show any desire to make | would be very useful, and I think a comfort 
a row in presence of ladies. So far, his in- | to me. 


stincts as a corporal guided . him safely. | 


‘*Of course you will not consult any one 
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upon this matter. It is your own personal 
opinion I want, and you will give it to me, 
knowing me and my prejudices — I suppose 
I had better call them — and not thinking of 
your own leanings and likings for the girl. 
She may, for aught I know, have changed. 
Culduff has some wise saw about acid wines 
growing dry by age; I don’t know whether 
young ladies mellow in this fashion, but 
Julia was certainly tart enough once to 
have tested the theory, and might be the 
‘ Amontillado’ of old maids by this time.” 
It may be imagined that after a sally of 
this kind it was not easy for the writer to re- 
cover that semi-moralizing vein in which the 
letter opened. Nor did she. The conclu- 
sion was abrupt, and merely directed Nelly 
to address her next to the Summer Palace 
at Therapia; ‘‘ for those horrid people, our 
predecessors, have left the embassy-house 
in such a condition it will take weeks and 
several thousand pounds to make it habit- 
able. There must be a vote taken ‘ in sup- 
ply’ on this. I am writing Greek to you, 
poor child; but I mean they must give us 
money, and, of course, the discussion will 
expose us to many impertinences. One wri- 
ter declared that he never knew of a debate 
on the estimates without an allusion to Lord 
Culduff’s wig. We shall endure this — if 
not with patience, without resentment. 
Love to dear Gusty, and believe me your 


affectionate sister, 
** Marion CULDUFF.” 


Such were the most striking passages of 
a long letter which, fortunately for Nelly, 
Mr. Cutbills presence at the breakfast-table 
rescued. her from the indiscretion of reading 
aloud. One or two extracts she did give, 
but soon saw that the document was one 
which could not be laid on the table, nor 
given without prejudice to the public ser- 
vice. Her confusion, as she crumpled up 
the paper, and thrust it back into its en- 
velope, was quickly remarked, and Mr. Cut- 
bill, with his accustomed tact, observed, 
“T'd lay a‘ fiver’ we’ve all of us been led 
out fora canter in that epistle. It’s enough 
to see Miss Ellen’s face to know that she 
wouldn’t read it out for fifty pounds. Eh, 
what!” cried he, stooping and rubbing his 
leg; ‘*I told you to say, ‘ Stop her,’ Master 
Jack, when you wanted to take way off, but 
I never said, ‘ Kick my shins.’” 

This absurd exclamation, and the laugh it 
provoked, was a lucky diversion, and they 
arose from the table without another thought 
on Marion’s epistle. 

‘* Has Nelly shown you Marion’s note ?” 
asked Jack, as he strolled with Julia through 
the garden. 
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‘“‘No, and it is perhaps the only letter 
I ever knew her to get without handing me 
to read.” 

“*I suspect, with Cutbill, that we all of 
us catch it in that pleasant document.” 

‘** You -perhaps are the only one who has 
escaped.” 

‘* As for me, [am not even remembered. 
Well, I'll bear even that, if I can be sure of 
a little sympathy in another quarter.” 

‘* Master Jack, you ask for too many pro- 
fessions. I have told you already to-day, 
and I don’t mean to repeat it for a week, that 
you are not odious to me.” 

‘*But will you not remember, Julia, the 
long months of banishment I have suffered ? 
Will you not bear in mind that I have lived 
longingly for this moment ; it is cruel now to 
dash it with a doubt.” 

‘* But it is exactly what I am not doing! 
I have given you fully as much encourage- 
ment as is good for you. I have owned —- 
and it is a rash confession for a girl to make 
at any time —that I care for you more than 
any part of our ae for the future 
could warrant, and if 1 go one step further 
there will be nothing for it but for you to 
buy a bragotza and turn fisherman, and for 
me to get a basket and sell pilchards in the 
piazza.” 

«* You needn’t taunt me with my poverty ; 
I feel it bitterly enough already. Nor have 

ou any right to think me unable to win a 
. * 
‘« There, again, you wrong me. I only 
said, Do not, in your impatience to reach 
our goal, make it not worth the winning. 
on’t forget what I told you about long en- 
gagements. A man’s share of them is the 
worst.” 

‘*But you love me, Julia?” said he, 
drawing her close to him. 

‘* How tiresome you are!” said she, try- 
ing to free herself from his arm. 

**Let me once—only once —hear you 
say this, and I swear to you, Julia, I’ll never 
tease you more.” 

** Well, then, if I must ” 

More was not spoken, for the lips were 
apg by a rapturous kiss, as he clasped 

er to his heart, muttering, ‘‘ My own, my 
own!” 

‘«T declare there is Nelly,” cried Julia, 
wresting herself from his embrace, and start- 
ing off; not, however, towards Ellen, but in 
the direction of the house. ‘ 

** Oh, Nelly,” said Jack, rushing towards 
his sister, ‘‘ she loves me — she has said so 
—she is all my own.” 

‘*Of course she is, Jack. Inever doubted 
it, though I own I scarcely thought she’d 
have told it.” 
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And the brother and sister walked along 
hand in hand without speaking, a closer pres- 
sure of the fingers at intervals alone reveal- 
ing how they followed the same thoughts 
and lived in the same joys. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
DEALING WITH CUTBILL. 


‘*Wuat’s to be done with Cutbill ?— 
will any one tell me this ?” was the anxious 
question Augustus asked as he stood ina 

up composed of Jack, Nelly, and the 

*Estranges. ‘‘ As to Sedley meeting him 
at all, I know that is out of the question; 
but the mere fact of finding the man here 
will so discredit us in Sedley’s eyes that it 
is more than likely he will pitch up the 
whole case and say good-bye to us for 
ever.” 

«*But can he do that?” asked Julia. 
«*Can he, I mean, permit a matter of tem- 
per or personal feeling to interfere in a dry 
affair of duty? ” 

‘Of course he can; where his counsels 
are disregarded and even counteracted he 
need not continue his guidance. He isa 
hot-tempered man besides, and has more 
than once shown me that he will not bear 
provocation beyond certain limits.” 

‘*1 think,” began L’Estrange, ‘‘ if I were 
in your place, I'd tell Cutbill. I'd explain 
to him how matters stood; and sit 

‘No, no,” broke in Jack; ‘‘that won't 
do at all. The poor dog is too hard up for 
that.” 

*¢ Jack is right,” said Nelly, warmly. 

‘“*Of course he is, so far as Mr. Cutbill 
goes,” broke in Julia; ‘‘ but we want to do 
right to every one. Now, how about your 
brother and his suit?” 

** What if I were to show him this letter,” 
said Augustus, ‘‘ to let him see that Sedley 
means to be here to-morrow, to remain at 
farthest three days; is it not likely Cutbill 
would himself desire to avoid meeting him?” 

** Not a bit of it,” cried Jack. ‘*‘ It’s the 
thing of all others he’d glory in; he’d be 
full of all the lively impertinences that he 
could play off on the lawyer; and he’d 
write a comic song on him, — ay, and sing 
it in his own presence.” 

‘** Nothing more likely,” 
gravely. 

‘* Then what is to be done? Is there no es- 
cape out of the difficulty ?” asked Augustus. 

** Yes,” said Nelly, ‘“‘I think there is. 
The way I should advise would be this: I’d 
show Mr. Cutbill Sedley’s letter, and taking 
him into counsel, as it were, on the embar- 
rassment of his own position, I’d say, ‘We 
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said Julia, 
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must hide you somewhere for these three 
days.’ ” 

** But he wouldn’t see it, Nelly. He'd 
laugh at your delicate scruples. fied say, 
‘ That’s the one man in all Europe I’m dy- 
ing to meet.’” 

“Nelly is quite right, notwithstand- 
ing,” said Julia. ‘‘ There is more than one 
side to Mr. Cutbill’s nature. He'd like to 
be thought a very punctilious gentleman 
fully as much as a very jocose companion. 
Make him believe that in keeping out of 
sight here at this moment he will be exercis- 
ing a most refined delicacy, —doing what 
nothing short of a high-bred sensibility 
would ever have dreamed of, and you'll see 
he'll be as delighted with his part as ever he 
was with his coarse drollery. And here he 
comes to test my theory about him.” 

As she spoke Cutbill came lounging up 
the garden walk, too busily engaged in 
making a paper cigarette to see those in 
front of him. 

“I'm sure, Mr. Cutbill, that cigarette 
must be intended for me,” cried Julia, 
‘* seeing all the pains you are bestowing on 
its manufacture.” 

** Ah, Miss Julia, if I could only believe 
that you’d let me corrupt your morals to 
the extent of a pinch of Latakia ™ 

**Give me Sedley’s letter, Gusty,” said 
Nelly, ‘‘and leave the whole arra: nt to 
me. Mr. Cutbill, will you kindly let me 
have three minutes of your company ? 
want a bitof advice from you.” And 
she took his arm as she spoke and led him 
down the garden. She wasted no time in 
preliminaries, but at once came to the 
point, saying ‘‘ We're in what you would 
call ‘a fix’ this morning, Mr. Cutbill: my 
brother’s lawyer, Mr. Sedley, is coming 
here most unexpectedly. We know that 
some unpleasant passages have occurred 
between you and that gentleman, making a 
meeting between you quite impossible; and 
in the great difficulty of the moment I have 
charged myself with the solution of the em- 
barrassment, and now begin to see that 
without your aid I am powerless. Will you 
help me; that is, will you advise with or 
for me?” 

‘“*Of course I will; but, first of all, 
where’s the difficulty you speak of? I'd no 
more mind meeting this man, — sitting next 
him at dinner, if you like, —than I would an 
old creditor —and I have a good many of 
them — that I never mean to pay.” 

‘¢ We never doubted your tact, Mr. Cut- 
bill,” said she, with a strong emphasis on 
the a. 
“If so, then the matter is easy enough. 
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Tact always serves for two. If Z be the 
man you take me for, that crabbed old fel- 
low will love me like a brother before the 
first day is over.” 

‘*That’s not the question, Mr. Cutbill. 
Your personal powers of captivation no one 
disputes, if only they get a fair field for 
their exercise ; but what we fear is that Mr. 
Sedley, being the hot-tempered, hasty man 
he is, will not give you this chance. My 
brother has twice already been on the verge 
of a rupture with him for having acted on his 
own independent judgment. I believe noth- 
ing but his regard for poor dear papa would 
have made him forgive Augustus; and 
when I tell you that in the present critical 
state of our cause his desertion of us would 
be fatal, I am sure you will do anything to 
avert such a calamity.” 

**Let us meet, Miss Ellen; let us dine 
together once —I only ask once — and if I 
don’t borrow money from him before he 
takes his bedroom candle, you may scratch 
Tom Cutbill, and put him off the ‘ course’ 
for ever. What does that impatient shrug 
of the shoulders mean? Is it as much as to 
say, ‘ What a conceited snob it is!’ eh?” 

**Oh, Mr. Cutbill, you couldn’t possi- 
bly —” 

“* Couldn’t I though? And don’t I know 
well that I am just as vain of my little tal- 


ents, —gs your friend, Miss Julia, called 
them, —ag*you and others are ready to 


ridicule ttm; but the real differerice be- 
tween us after all is this: You think the 
world at large is a monstrous clever crea- 
ture, with great acuteness, great discrimin- 
ation and great delicacy; and I know it to 
be a great overgrown bully, mistaking half 
it hears, and blundering all it says, so that 
any one, I- don’t care who he is, that will 
stand out from the crowd in life, think his 
‘own thoughts and guide his own actions, 
may just do what he pleases with that un- 
wieldy oid monster, making it believe it’s 
the master, all the while it is a mere slave 
and a drudge. There’s another shrug of 
the shoulders. Why not say it out —‘ you're 
.& puppy, Tom Cutbill’?” 

‘* First of all it wouldn’t be polite, and 
secondly i 

‘* Never mind the secondly. It’s quite 
enough for me to see that I have not con- 
vinced you, nor am I half as clever a fellow 
.as I think myself; and do you know, you're 
the first I ever knew dispute the position.” 

“But [ do not, I subscribe to it impli- 
citly.; my presence here, at this moment, 
attests how I believe it. It is exactly be- 
cause I regard Mr. Cutbill as the cleverest 
person ‘I. know — the very ablest one to ex- 
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tricate one from a difficulty —that I have 
come to him this morning.” 

‘* My honour is satisfied!” said he, lay- 
ing his hand on his heart, and bowipg with 
a grand seriousness. 

**And now,” said Nelly, hurriedly, for 
her patience had well nigh given in, ‘* what’s 
to be done? I have a project of my own, 
but I don’t know whether you would agree 
to it.” 

‘*Not agree to a project of yours? 
What do you take me for, Miss Ellen?” 

** My dear Mr. Cutbill, I have exhausted 
all my compliments. I can only say I en- 
dorse all the preceding with compound in- 
terest.” 

Slightly piqued by the half sarcasm of her 
manner, he simply said—‘* And your pro- 
ject ; what is it?” 

‘* That you should be a close prisoner for 
the short time Mr. Sedley stays here ; sufli- 
ciently near to be able to communicate and 
advise with you—for we count much on 
your counsel—and yet totally safe from 
even the chance of meeting him. ‘There is 
a small chapel about a mile off, where the 
family confessor used to live, in two neat 
little rooms adjoining the building. These 
shall be made comfortable for you. We 
will take care —I will—that you are not 
starved; and some of us will be sure to go 
and see you every day, and report all that 
goes on. I foresee a number of details, 
but I have no time now to discuss them; 
the great point is, do you agree ? ” 

** This is Miss Julia’s scheme, is it not?” 

**No, I assure you; on my word it is 
mine.” ; 

** But you have concerted it with her?” 

**Not even that; she knows nothing 
of it.” 

‘‘With whom, then, have you talked it 
over?” 

‘** With none save Mr. Cutbill.” 

‘In that case, Mr. Cutbill complies,” 
said he, with a theatrical air of condescen- 
sion. 

**You will go there ? ” 

** Yes, I promise it.” 

** And remain close prisoner till I liber- 
ate you?” 

‘* Everything you command.” 

‘¢*T thank you much, and I am very proud 
of my success,” ggid she, offering her hand. 
** Shall I own to you,” said she, after a 
pause, ‘‘ that my brother’s nerves have been 
so shaken by the agitation he has passed 
through, and by the continual pressure of 
thinking that it is his own personal fault 
that this battle has been so ill contested, 
that the faintest show of censure on him 


~ 
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aow would be more than he could bear. 
I have little doubt that the cause is lost, 
and I-am only eager that poor Augustus 
should not feel it was lost through him.” 

She was greatly agitated as she spoke, 
and, with a hurried farewell, she turned and 
left him. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE CLIENT AND HIS LAWYER. 


Wuen the rest of the party had left the 
dinner-room, and Augustus Bramleigh and 
Mr. Sedley found themselves alone, a si- 
lence of several minutes ensued; a very 
solemn pause each felt it, well knowing 
that at such a moment the slightest word 
may be the signal for disclosures which in- 
volve a destiny. Up to this, nothing had 
been said on either side of ‘‘ the cause ;” 
and though Sedley had travelled across 
Europe to speak of it, he waited with de- 
corous reserve till his host should invite 
him to the topic. 

Bramleigh, an awkward and timid man 
at the best of times, was still more so when 
he.found himself in a situation in which he 
should give the initiative. As the enter- 
tainer of a guest, too, he fancied that to in- 
troduce his personal interests as matter of 
conversation would be in bad taste, and so 
he fidgeted, and passed the decanters across 
the table with a nervous impatience, trying 
to seem at his ease, and stammering out 
at last some unmeaning question about the 
other’s journey. 

Sedley replied to the inquiry with a cold 
and measured politeness, as a man might 
to a matter purely irrelevant. 

‘‘The Continent is comparatively new 
ground to you, Mr. Sedley ?” 

‘* Entirely so. I have never been be- 
yond Brussels before this.” 

‘* Late years have nearly effaced national 
peculiarities. One crosses frontiers now, 
and never remembers a change of country.” 

** Quite so.” 

‘* The money, the coinage, perhaps, is the 
great reminder after all.” 

‘*¢ Moncey is the great reminder of alntost 
everything everywhere, sir,” said Sedley, 
with a stern and decisive tone. 

‘*T am afraid you are right,” said Bram- 
leigh, with a faint sigh, and now they 





seemed to stand on the brink of a precipice, 
and look over. 
‘* What news have you for me?” said he | 
at last, gulping as he spoke. 
‘* None to cheer, nothing to give encour- 





agement. The discovery at Castello will 
ensure them a verdict. We cannot dispute | 
the marriage, it was solemnized in all form | 
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and duly witnessed. The birth of the child 
was also carefully authenticated — there isn’t 
a flaw in the registry, and they'll take care 
to remind us on the second trial of how 
freely we scattered our contemptuous sar- 
‘casms on the illegitimacy of this connexion 
on the first record.” 

‘* Ts the case hopeless then ?” 

‘* Nothing is hopeless where a-jury enters, 
but it is only short of hopeless. Kelson of 
course says he is sure, and perhaps so 
should I, in his place. Still they might dis- 
— again: there’s a strong repugnance 
felt by juries against dispossessing an old 
occupant. All can feel the hardship df his 
case, and the sympathy for him goes a 
great way.” 

** Still this would only serve to protract 
matters,— they’d bring another action.” 

‘*Of course they would, and Kelson has 
money ! ” 

‘* 1 declare I see no benefit in continuing 
a hopeless contest.” 

** Don’t be hopeless then, that’s the rem- 
edy.” 

ramleigh made a slight gesture of im- 
patience, and slight as it was, Sedley ob- 
served it. 

** You have ‘never treated this case as 
our father would have done, Mr. Bram- 
eigh. He had avare spirit to face a con- 
test. I remember one day hinting to him 
that if this claim could be backed by mone 
it would be a very formidable suit, and his 
answer was:—‘ When I strike my flag, 
Sedley, the enemy will find the prize was 
scarcely worth fighting for.’ I knew what 
he meant was, he’d have mortgaged the es- 
tate to every shilling of its value, before ‘ 

there arose a question of his title.” 

**T don’t believe it, sir; I tell you to 
your face I don’t believe it,” cried Bram- 
leigh, passionately. ‘* My fatherwas a man 
of honour, and never would have descend- 
ed to such duplicity.” 

‘*My dear sir, [ have not come twelve 
‘hundred miles to discuss a question in ethics, 
nor will I risk myself in a discussion with 
—. I repeat, sir, that had your father 
ived to meet this contention, we should not 
have found ourselves where we are to-day. 
Your father was a man of considerable ca- 

acity, Mr. Bramleigh. He conducted a 
arge and important house with consummate 
skill; brought up his family handsomely ; 
and had he been spared, would have seen 
every one of them in positions of honour 
and consequence.” 

‘* To every word in his praise I subscribe 
heartily and gratefully ;” and there was a 
tremor in his voice as Bramleigh spoke. 

‘*He has been spared a sad spectacle, I 
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must say,” continued Sedley. ‘‘ With the 
exception of your sister who married that 
viscount, ruin—there’s only one word for 
it — ruin has fallen upon you all.” 

**Will-you forgive me if I remind you 
that you are my lawyer, Mr. Sedley, not 
my chaplain, nor my confessor.” 

‘* Lawyer without a suit! Why, my dear 
sir, there will be soon nothing to litigate. 
You and all belonging to you were an im- 
position and a fraud. There, there! It’s 


nothing to grow angry over; how could 


or of you suspect your father’s 
egitimacy? You accepted the situation as 
you found it, as all of us do. That you 
regarded Pracontal as a cheat was no fault 
of yours,—he says so himself. I have 
seen him and talked with him; he was at 
Kelson’s when I called last week, and old 
Kelson said, —‘ My client is in the next 
room: he says you treated him rudely one 
day he went to your office. I wish you'd 
step in and say a civil word ortwo. It 
would do good, Sedley. I tell you, it would 
do good!’ and he laid such a significant 
stress on the word, that I walked straight 
in and said how very sorry I felt for having 
expressed myself in a way that could offend 
him. ‘ At all events, sir,’ said I, ‘if you 
will not accept my apology for myself, let 
me beseech you to separate the interest of 
my client from my rudeness, and let not 
Mr. Bramleigh be prejudiced because his 
lawyer was ill-mannered.’ ‘ It’s all forgot- 
ten, never to be recalled,’ said he, shaking 
my hand. ‘Has Kelson told you my inten- 
tions towards Bramleigh?’ 

‘** He has told me nothing,’ said I. 

*** Tell him, Kelson. I can’t make the 
matter plain as youcan. Tell Mr. Sedley 
what we were thinking of.’ 

‘* In one word, sir, his plan was a parti- 
tion of the property. He would neither 
disturb your title, nor dispute your name. 
You should be the Bramleighs of Castello, 
merely paying him a rent charge of four 
pen a year. Kelson suggested more, 
but he said a hundred thousand francs was 
ample, and he made no scruple of adding 
that he was never master of so many sous 
in his life. 

«** And what does Kelson say to this?’ 
asked I. 

‘* * Kelson says what Sedley would say — 
that itis a piece of Quixotism worthy of 
Hanwell.’ 

‘¢ «Ma foi,’ said Pracontal, ‘ it is not the 
first time I have fired in the air.’ 

‘* We talked for two hours over the mat- 
ter. Part of what Pracontal said was good 
sound sense, well reasoned and acutely ex- 
pressed ; part was sentimental rubbish, not 


an 
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fit to listen to. At last I obtained leave to 
submit the whole affair to you, not by letter 
— that they wouldn’t have — but personally, 
and there, in one word, is the reason of my 
journey. 

** Before I left town, however, I saw the 
Attorney-General, whose opinion I had al- 
ready taken on certain ,points of the case. 
He was a personal friend of your father, 
and willingly entered upon it. When I told 
him Pracontal’s proposal he smiled dubious- 
ly, and said, ‘ Why, it’s a confession of de- 

eat; the man must know his case will break 
down, or he never would offer such condi- 


tions.’ 


**T tried to persuade him that without 
knowing, seeing, hearing this Frenchman,. 
it would not be easy to imagine such an ac- 
tion proceeding from a sane man, but that 
his exalted style of talk and his inflated 
sentimentality made the thing credible. He 
wants to belong to a family, to be owned 
and accepted as some one’s relative. The 
man is dying of che shame of his isolation. 

*** Let him marry.’ 

‘¢*So he means, and I hear to Bram- 
leigh’s widow, Lady Augusta.’ 

‘**He laughed heartily at this, and said, 
‘It’s the only encumbrance on the proper- 
ty.’ And now, Mr. Bramleigh, you are to 
judge, if you can; is this the offer of gen- 
erosity, or is it the crafty proposal of a 
beaten adversary? I don't mean to say it 
is an easy point to decide on, or that a man 
can hit it off at once. Consult those about 
you; take into consideration the situation 
you stand in and all its dangers; bethink 
you what an adverse verdict may bring if 
we push them to a trial; and even if the 
proposal be, as Mr. Attorney thinks, the 
cry of weakness, is it wise to disregard it?” 

** Would you have laid such a proposal 
before my father, Sedley ?” said Bramleigh, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile. 

‘* Not for five hundred pounds, sir.” 

**T thought not.” 

** Ay, but remember your father would 
never have landed us where we stand now, 
Mr, Bramleigh.” 

Augustus winced under this remark, but 
said nothing. 

‘* If the case be what you think it, Sed- 
ley,” said he at last, ‘‘ this is a noble offer.” 

** So say I.” 

‘* There is much to think over in it. If 
I stood alone here, and if my own were the 
only interests involved, I think —that is I 
hope —I know what answer I should give ; 
but there are others. You have seen my 
sister; you thought she looked thin and 
delicate — and she may well do so, her cares 
overtax her strength; and my poor brother 
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too, that fine-hearted fellow, what is to be- 
come of him? And yet, Sedley,” cried he 
suddenly, ‘‘ if either of them were to sus- 
pect that this —this — what shall I call it ? 
— this arrangement — stood on no basis of 
right, but was — an act of generous 
forbearance, I'd stake my life on it, they'd 
refuse it.” 

‘* You must not consult them then, that’s 
clear.” 

** But I will not decide till I do so.” 

**Oh, for five minutes — only five min- 
utes—of your poor father’s strong sense 
and sound intellect, and I might send off 
my telegram to-night.” And with this 


—<_ delivered slowly and determinately, 
the old man arose, took his bed-room can- 
dle, and walked away. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
A FIRST GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


ArtTera sleepless, anxious night, in which 
he canvassed all that Sedley had told him, 
Bramleigh presented himself at Jack’s bed- 
side as the day was breaking. Though the 
sailor was not worldly-wise, nor endowed 
with much knowledge of life, he had, as 
Augustus knew, a rough and ready judg- 
ment which, allied to a spirit of high hon- 
our, rarely failed in detecting that course 
which in the long run proved best. Jack, 
too, was no casuist, no hair-splitter: he 
took wide, commonplace views, and in this 
way was sure to do what nine out of ten 
ordinary men would approve of, and this 
was the sort of counsel that Bramleigh now 
desired to set side by side with his own 
deeply considered opinion. 

ack listened attentively to his brother's 
explanation, not once interrupting him by a 
word or a question till he had finished, and 
then, laying his hand gently on the other’s, 
said, ‘‘ You know well, Gusty, that you 
couldn’t do this.” 

‘*T thought you would say so, Jack.” 

** You'd be a fool to part with what you 
owned, or a knave to sell what did not be- 
’ long to you.” 

‘* My own judgment precisely.” 

‘*T'd not bother myself then with Sedley’s 
pros and cons, nor entertain the question 
about saving what one could out of the 
wreck. If you haven't a right to a plank in 
the ship, you have no right to her because 
she is on the rocks. Say ‘ No,’ Gusty; say 
‘No’ at once.” 

**It would be at best a compromise on 
the life of one man, for Pracontal’s son, if 
he should leave one, could revive the 
claim.” 
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‘t Don’t let us go so far, Gusty. Let us 
deal with the case as it stands before us. 
Say ‘No,’ and have done with the matter 
at once.” 

Augustus leaned his head between his 
hands and fell into a deep vein of thought. 

**You’ve had your tral of humble for- 
tune now, Gusty,” continued Jack, ‘‘ and I 
don’t see that it has soured you; I see no 
signs of fretting or irritability about you, 
old fellow; Ill even say that I never re- 
member you jollier or heartier. Isn't it 
true, this sort of life has no terror for 
you ? ” 

‘* Think of Nelly, Jack.” 

‘* Nelly is better able to brave hard for- 
tune than either of us. She never was 
spoiled when we were rich, and she had no 
pretensions to lay down when we became 

”” 
** And yourself, my poor fellow? Ive 
had many a plan of what I meant by you.” 

‘* Never waste a thought about me. I'll 
buy a trabaccolo. They’re the handiest 
coasting craft that ever sailed; and Ill see 
if the fruit-trade in the Levant won't feed 
me, and we'll live here, Gusty, all together. 
Come now, tell me frankly, would you ex- 
change that for Castello, if you had to go 
back there and live alone — eh?” 

** Tl not say I would; but 6 

‘“*There’s no ‘ but;’ the thing is clear 
and plain enough. This place wouldn't suit 
Marion or Temple; but they'll not try it. 
Take my word for it, of all our fine acquain- 
tances, not one will ever come down here 
to see how we bear our reduced lot in life. 
We'll start fresh in the race, and we'll talk 
of long ago and our grand times without a 
touch of repining.” 

** I'm quite ready to try it, Jack.” 

‘* That’s well said,” said he, grasping his 
hand, and pressing it affectionately. ‘* And 
you'll say ‘ No’ to this offer? I knew you 
would. Not but the Frenchman is a fine 
fellow, Gusty. I didn’t’ believe it was in 
his nation to behave as nobly; for, mark 
=. I have no doubts, no misgivings about 

is motives. I'd say all was honest and 
above board in his offer.” 

‘*T join you in that opinion, Jack; and 
one of these days I hope to tell him so.” 

‘** That’s the way to fight the battle of 
life,’ cried the sailor, enthusiastically. 
*‘Stand by your guns manfully, and, if 
pares beaten, oe down your flag in all 

onour to the fellow who has been able to 
thrash you. The more you respect him, the 
higher you esteem yourself. Get rid of that 
old lawyer as soon as you can, Gusty; he’s 
not a pleasant fellow, and we all want Cutty 
back again.” 
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** Sedley will only be too glad to escape ; 
he’s not in love with our barbarism.” 

‘*T'm to breakfast with Cutty this morn- 
ing. I was nigh forgetting it. I hope I 
may tell him that his term of banishment is 
nearly over.” 

‘*] imagine Sedley will not remain be- 
yond to-morrow.” 

‘* That will be grand news for Cutty, for 
he can’t bear solitude. He says himself 
he’d rather be in the Marshalsea with plenty 
of companions, than be a king and have no 
associates. By the way, am Tat liberty to 
tell him about this offer of Pracontal’s ? 
He knows the whole history,.and the man 
too.” 

** Tell him if you like. The Frenchman 
is a favourite with him, and this will be an- 
other reason for thinking well of him.” 

** That’s the way to live, Gusty. Keep 
the ship’s company in good humour, and 
the voyage will be all the happier.” 

After a few words they parted, Augustus 
to prepare a formal reply to his lawyer, and 
Jack to keep his engagement with Cutbill. 
Though it was something of a long walk, 
Jack never felt it so; his mind was full of 
pleasant thoughts of the future. To feel 


that Julia loved him, and to know that a 
life of personal effort and enterprise was be- 


fore him, were thoughts of overwhelming 
delight. He was now to show himself wor- 
thy of her love, and he would do ‘this. 
ith what resolution he would address him- 
self to the stern work of life! It was not 
enough to say affluence had not spoiled him, 
he ought to be able to prove that the gen- 
tleman element was a source of energy and 
perseverance which no reverses could dis- 
courage. Julia was a girl to value this. 
She herself had learned how to meet a fallen 
condition, and had sacrificed nothing that 
graced or adorned her nature in the strug- 
le. Nay, she was more loveable now than 
e had ever known her. Was it not down- 
right luck that had taught them both to bear 
an altered lot before the trial of their mar- 
ried life began? It was thus he reasoned 
as he went, canvassing his condition in 
every way, and contented with it in all. 
‘*What good news have you got this 
morning?” cried Cutbill as he entered. 
‘*T never saw you look so jolly in my life.” 
** Well, I did find half-a-crown in the 
pee of an old letter-case this morning ; 
ut it’s the only piece of unexpected luck 
that has befallen me.” 
** Is the lawyer gone?” 
“ec No.” 
** Nor thinking of going?” 
**IT won't say that. I suspect he won't 
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make a long halt after he has a talk with 
Gusty to-day.” 

And now Jack told in few words the ob- 

ject of Sedley’s coming, what Pracontal 
ad offered, and what Augustus had re- 
solved to send for answer. 

‘*T'd have said the Frenchman was the 
biggest fool in Europe if I hadn’t heard of 
_— brother,” said Cutbill, puffing out a 
ong column of smoke, and giving a deep 
sigh. 

Se That's not exactly how I read each of 
them,” said Jack, sternly. 

‘*Possibly ; but it’s the true rendering 
after ull. Consider for one moment ——” 

‘*Not for half a moment, Master Cutbill. 
That my brother might make a very good 
bargain, by simply bartering such an insig- 
nificant thing as his honour as a gentleman, 
is easy to see; and that scores of people 
wouldn’t understand that such a compro- 
mise was in question, or was of much conse- 
quence, even if it were, is also easy to see ; 
and we need waste no time in discussing 
this. I say Gusty’s right, and I maintain 
it; and if you like to hold a different opin- 
ion, do so in heaven’s name, but don’t dis- 

arage motives simply because you can’t 
eel them.” 

**Are you better after all that?” said 
Cutbill, drily, as he filled Jack’s glass with 
water, and pushed it towards him. ‘Do 
you feel refreshed?” 

‘* Much better — considerably relieved.” 

“Could I offer you anything cooling or 
calming ?” 

‘* Nothing half as cool as yourself, Cutty. 
And now let’s change the subject, for it’s 
one I'll not stand any chaff abéut.” 

‘**Am I safe in recommending you that 
grilled chicken, or is it indiscreet in me to 
say you'll find those sardines good? ” 

Jack helped himself, and ate on without 
a word. t last, he lifted his head, and, 
looking around him, said, ‘‘You’ve very 
nice quarters here, Cutbill.” 

**As neat as paint. I was thinking this 
morning whether I’d not ask your brother 
to rent me this little place. I feel quite ro- 
mantic since I’ve come up here, with the 
nightingales, and the cicalas, and the rest 
of them.” 

“If there were only a few more rooms 
like this, I'd dispute the tenancy with you.” 

‘**There’s a sea-view for you,” said he, 
throwing wide the jalousies. ‘‘ The whole 
Bocca di Cattaro and the islands in the dis- 
tance. Naples is nothing to it! And when 
you have feasted your eye with worldly 
beauty, and want a touch of celestial beati- 
tude, you’ve only to do this.” And he 
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arose, and walking over to one side of the 
room, drew back a small curtain of green 
silk, disclosing behind it an ornamental 
screen or ‘‘ grille” of iron-work. 

‘*What does that mean?” asked Jack. 

‘* That means that the occupant of this 
room, when devoutly disposed, could be 
able to hear mass without the trouble of 

oing for it. This little grating here looks 
into the chapel; and there are evidences 
about that members of the family who lived 
at the villa were accustomed to come up 
here at times to pass days of solitude, and 
perhaps penance, which, after all, judging 
from the indulgent character of this little 
provision here, were probably not over se- 
vere.” 

‘* Nelly has told me of this chapel. Can 
we see it?” 

‘* No; it’s locked and barred like.a gaol. 
I’ve tried to peep in through this grating ; 
but it’s too dark to see anything.” 

* But this grating is ona hinge,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ Don’t you see, it was meant to 
open, though it appears not to have done 
so for some years back? Here’s the secret 
of it.” And pressing a small knob in the 
wall, the framework became at once mov- 
able, and opened like a window. 

‘** T hope it’s not sacrilege, but I mean to 
go in,” said Jack, who, mounting on a 
chair, with a sailor’s agility insinuated him- 
self through the aperture, and invited Cut- 
bill to follow. 

**No, no; I wasn’t brought up a rope- 
dancer,” said he, gruffly. ‘If you can’t 
manage to open the door for me 4 

‘But it’s what Ican. I can push back 
every bolt. Come round now, and I'll ad- 
mit you.” . 

By the time Cutbill had reached the en- 
trance, Jack had succeeded in opening the 
massive doors; and as he flung them wide, 
a flood of light poured into the little crypt, 
with its pat altar and its silver lamps ; 
__ its floor of tesselated marble, and its ceiling 
a mass of gilded tracery almost too bright to 
look on: but it was not at the glittering 
splendour of gold or gems that they now 
stood enraptured. It was in speechless 
wonderment of the picture that formed the 
altar-piece, which was a Madonna—a per- 
fect copy, in every lineament and line, of 
the Flora at Castello. Save that an ex- 

ression of ecstatic rapture had replaced the 
ook of joyous delight, they were the same, 
and unquestionably were derived from the 
same original. 

** Do you know that?” cried Cutbill. 

** Know it! Why, it’s our own fresco at 
Castello.” 

‘* And by the same hand, too,” cried Cut- 
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bill. ‘Here are the initials in the corner 
—G.L.! Of all the strange things that 
¥ have ever met in this life, this is the 
strangest!” And he leaned on the railing 
of the altar, and gazed on the picture wit 

intense interest. 

‘*I can make nothing of it,” muttered 
J _, . 

** And yet there’s a t story in it,” 
said Cutbill, in a low, alioas aie” ** That: 
picture was a portrait—a portrait of the 
painter’s daughter ; and that painter’s daugh- 
ter was the wife of your grandfather, Mon- 
tague Bramleigh; and it is her grandchild 
now, the man called Pracontal, who claims 
your estates.” . 

‘* How do you pretend to know all this? ” 

‘*I know it chapter and verse. I have 
gone over the whole history with that old 
painter’s journal before me. I have seen 
several studies of that girl’s face, — ‘ En- 
richetta Lami,’ she was called, —and I 
have read the entry of her marriage with 
your gegen in the parish register. A 
terrible fact for your poor brother, for it 
clenches his ruin. Was there ever as sin- 
gular a chance in life as the re-appearance 
of this face here ?” 

** Coming as though to taunt us with our 
downfall ; though certainly that lovely brow 
and those tearful eyes have no scorn in 
them. She must have been a great beauty.” 

‘* Pracontal raves of her beauty, and says 
that none of these pictures do her justice, 
except one at Urbino. At least he gathers 
this from the journal, which he swears by 
as if it were gospel.” 

‘I'd call her handsomer in that picture 
than in our fresco. I wonder if this were 
painted earlier or later.” 

‘*T can answer that question; for the old 
sacristan who came up here yesterday, and 
fell to talking about the chapel, mentioned 
how the painter —a gran’ maestro, he called 
him — bargained to be buried at the foot of 
the altar, and the Marchese had not kept 
his word, not liking to break up the marble 
pavement, and had him interred outside the 
walls, with the prior’s grave and a monk at 
either side of him. His brushes and col- 
ours, and his tools for fresco-work, were all 
buried in the chapel, for they had been 
blessed by the Pope’s Nuncio, after the 
completion of the basilica at Udine. Haven't 
I remembered my story well, and the old 
fellow didn’t tell it above nine times over ? 
This was old Lami’s last work, and here his 
last resting-place.” 

‘* What is it seems so familiar to me in 
that name? Every time you have uttered 
it Iam ready to say I have heard of it be- 
fore.” \ 
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‘* What so likely, from Augustus or your 
sister.” 

** No. 
of them ever spoke of him to me. 
it was not from them I heard it.” 

‘* But how tell the story of this suit with- 
out naming him?” 

‘*They never did tell me the story of the 
suit, beyond the fact that my grandfather 

had been married privately in early life, 
and left a son whom he had not seen nor 
recognized, but took every means to disa- 
vow and disown. Wait now, a moment; 
my mind is coming to it. I think I have 
the clue to this old fellow’s name. I must 
go back to the villa, however, to be certain.” 

**Not a word of our discovery here to 
any one,” cried Cutbill. ‘‘We must ar- 
range to bring them all here, and let them 
be surprised as we were.” 

**Tll be back with you within an hour,” 
said Jack. ‘* My head is full of this, and 
T'll tell you why when I return.” 

And they parted. 

Before Cutbill could believe it possible, 
Jack, flushed and heated, re-entered the 
room. He had run at top speed, found 
what he sought for, and came back in in- 
tense eagerness to declare the result. 

** You've lost no time, Jack; nor have I 
either. I took up the flags under the altar- 
steps, and came upon this oak box. I sup- 

se it was sacrilege, but I carried it off 

ere to examine at our leisure.” 

**Look here,” cried Jack, ‘‘ look at this 
scrap of paper. It was given to me at the 
galleys at Ischia by the fellow I was chained 
to. ead these names, Giacomo Lami — 
whose daughter was Enrichetta—I was to 
trace him out, and communicate, if I could, 
with this other man, Tonino Baldassare or 
Pracontal — he was called by both names. 
Bolton of Naples could trace him.” 

A long low whistle was Cutbill’s only 
reply as te took the paper, and studied it 
long and attentively. 

‘* Why, this is the whole story,” cried he 
at last. ‘‘ This old galley-slave is the real 
claimant, and Pracontal has no_ right, 
while Niccolo, or whatever his name may 
be, lives. This may turn out glorious 
news for your brother, but I’m not lawyer 
enough to say whether it may not be the 
Crown that will benefit, if his estates be 
confiscated for felony.” 

**I don’t think that this was the sort of 
service Old Nick asked me to render him 
when we parted,” said Jack, drily. 

‘Probably not. He only asked you to 
help his son to take away your brother’s 
estate.” 

**Old Nick knew nothing about whose 


I can answer for it that neither 
I know 
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brother I was. He trusted me to do him a 
service, and I told him I would.” 

Though Cutbill paid but little attention 
to him, Jack talked on for some time of his 
old comrade, recounting the strange traits 
of his nature, and remembering wich grati- 
tude such little kindness as it was in his 
power to show. 

**T'd have gone clean out of my mind 
but for hith,” said he at last. 

** And we have all believed that this fel- 
low was lost at sea,” muttered Cutbill. 
** Bolton gave up all his roe and the 
remnant of his property to his son in that 
belief.” 

‘* Nor does he wish to be thought living 
now. He charged me to give no clue to 
him. He even said I was to speak of him 
as one I had met at Monte Video years 

0.” 

‘¢ These are things for a ’cuter head than 
yours or mine, Jack,” said Cutbill, with a 
cunning look. ‘‘ We’re not the men to see 
our way through this tangle. Go and show 
that scrap of paper to Sedley, and take this 
box with you. Tell him how you came by 
each. That old fox will soon see whether 
they confirm the case against your brother 
or disclose a flaw in it.” 

** And is that the way I'm to keep my 
word to Old Nick?” said Jack, doggedly. 

**T don’t suppose you ever bound your- 
self to injure your own flesh and blood by a 
blank promise. I don’t believe there’s a 
family in Europe with as many scruples, 
and as little sense how to deal with them.” 

** Civil that, certainly.” 

‘**Not a bit civil, only true; but let us 
not squabble. Go and tell Sedley what we 
have chanced upon. These men have a 
way of looking at the commonest events — 
and this is no common event—that you 
nor I have never dreamed of. If Pracon- 
tal’s father be alive, Pracontal cannot be 
the claimant to your estates; that much, I 
take it, is certain. At all events Sedley’s 
the man to answer this.” 

Half pushing Jack out of the room while 
he deposited the box in his hands, Cutbill 
at last sent him off, not very willingly in- 
deed, or concurringly, but like one who, in 
spite of himself, saw he was obliged to take 
a particular course, and travel a road with- 
out the slightest suspicion of where it led 
to. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


THE LIGHT STRONGER. 


‘¢ Sep.ey asks for the best Italian schol- 
ar amongst us,” said Augustus the next 
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morning at breakfast, ‘‘ and the voice of 
public opinion calls upon you, Jylia.” 

‘*You know what Figaro said of ‘com- 
mon report.’ I'll not repeat it,” said she, 
laughing, ‘‘and I'll even behave as if I 
didn’t believe it. And now what is wanted 
of me, or my Italian scholarship ? ” 

‘“*The matter is thus: Sedley has re- 
ceived some papers” —here a. look of in- 
telligence passed. between Augustus and 
Jack —‘‘which he imagines may be of 
consequence, but being in Italian, he can’t 
read them. He needs a translator “6 

‘IT am equal to that,” broke she in, 
‘*but why don’t we do it in committee, as 

you political people call it? Five heads 
are better than one.” 

‘¢ Mr. Sedley is absolute, and will have 
but one.” 

** And am I to be closeted for a whole 
morning with Mr. Sedley? I declare it 
seems compromising. Jack frowns at me. 
There is nothing so prudish as a sailor. I 
wish any one would tell me’ why it is so.” 

‘* Well, the matter is as you have stated 
it,” said Augustus. ‘*‘ Mr. Sedley says, 
‘Let me have the aid of some one who will 
not grudge me two hours, mayhap three.’ ” 

‘* What if the documents should turn out 
love-letters ?” 

«Julia! Julia!” cried Jack reproving- 
ly, for in reality her sallies kept him in 
constant anxiety. 

**T can’t help it, Jack; I must be pru- 
dent, even if 1 shock you by my precau- 
tions. I repeat, if these be love-letters ?” 

‘* Well, I can answer so far,” said Au- 
gustus. ‘‘ They are not—at least I can 
almost assert they are not.” 

“‘T wish Nelly would go,” said Julia, 
with mock seriousness. ‘‘I see Jack is 
wretched about it, and after all Mr. Sed- 
ley, though not exactly a young man, %g 

**T declare this is too bad,” said Jack, 
rising angrily from table, and then throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, as if in con- 
flict with his own temper. 

‘* She is provoking, there is no doubt of 
it, and on board ship we’d not stand that 
sort of thing five minutes,” said Julia, with 
a demure air, ‘‘ but on land, and amongst 
terrestrial creatures, Master Jack, I know 
nothing for it but patience.” 

** Patience!” muttered he, with an ex- 
ression that made them all burst out 
aughing. 

““So I may tell Sedley you will aid 
him ?” asked Bramleigh. 

“Tm ready now. Indeed, the sooner 
begun the better, for we have a long walk 
project — haven't we, Jack? — for this af- 
ternoon.” 
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** Yes, if we have patience for it,” said 
he. And once more the laugh broke forth 
as they arose from table and separated into 
little knots and groups through the room. 

**T may tell you, Julia,” said Augustus, 
in a half whisper, ‘‘ that though I have given 
up hoping this many a day, it is just possi- 
ble there may be something in these papers 
of moment to me, and I know I have only 
to say as much to secure your interest in 
them.” 

‘*T believe you can rely upon that,” said 
she ; and within less than five minutes after- 
wards she was seated at the table with Mr. 
Sedley in the study, an oblong box of oak 
clasped with brass in front of them, and a 
variety of papers lying scattered about. 

‘*Have you got good eyes, Miss L’Es- 
trange?” said Sedley, as he raised his spec- 
ao and turned a peering glance towards 

er. 

‘* Good eyes ?” repeated she, in some as- 
tonishment. 

‘*Yes; I don’t mean pretty eyes, or ex- 
pressive eyes. I mean, have you keen 
sight ? ” 

**T think I have.” 

‘**That’s what I need from you at this 
moment; here are some papers with eras- 
ures and re-writings, and corrections in 
many places, and it will take all your acute- 
ness to distinguish between the several con- 
texts. Aided by a little knowledge of 
Latin, I have myself discovered some pas- 
sages of considerable interest. I was 
the night over them; but with your help, 
I count on accomplishing more in half an 
hour.” 

While he spoke, he continued to arrange 
ape in little packets before him, and, 
ast of all, took from the box a painter's 
pallet and several brushes, along with two 
or three of those quaintly shaped knives 
men use in fresco-painting. 

‘*Have you ever heard of the painter 
Giacomo Lami ?” asked he. 

**Of course I have. I know the whole 
story in which he figures. Mr. Bramleigh 
has told it to me.” 

‘* These are his tools. With these he ac- 
complished those great works which have 
made him famous among modern artists, 
and by his will—at least I have spelled 
out so much — they were buried along with 
him.” 

‘¢ And where was he buried ?” 

‘Here! here in Cattaro; his last work 
was the altar-piece of the little chapel of 
the villa.” 

‘*Was there ever so strange u coinci- 
dence!” 

‘* The world is full of them, for it is a 
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very small world, after all. This old man, 
driven from place to place by police perse- 
cutions — for he had been a great conspira- 
tor in early life, and never got rid of the 
taste for it — came here as a sort of refuge, 
and painted the frescoes of the chapel at 
the price of being buried at the foot of the 
altar, which was denied him afterwards ; for 
they only buried there this box, with his 
painting utensils and his few papers. It is 
to these papers I wish now to direct your 
attention, if good luck will have it that 
some of them may be of use. As for me, I 
can do little more than guess at the con- 
tents of most of them.” 

** Now these,” continued he, ‘seem to 
me bills and accounts; are they such?” 

‘* Yes, these are notes of expenses in- 
curred in travelling; and he would seem to 
have been always on the road. Here is a 
curious note: ‘ Nuremburg: I like this old 
town much; its staid propriety and quiet- 
ness suit me. I feel that I could work here ; 
work at something greater and better than 
these daily efforts for mere bread ; but why 
after all should I do more? I have none 
now to live for—none to work for! En- 


richetta, and her boy, gone! and Car- 
lotta ——’” 
‘*Wait a moment,” said the lawyer, lay- 


ing his hand on hers. ‘‘ Enrichetta was 
the wife of Montagu Bramleigh, and this 
boy their son.” 

** Yes, and subsequently the father of 
Pracontal.” 

**And how so, if he died in boyhood?” 
muttered he; ‘‘ read on.” 

*** Now, Carlotta has deserted me! and 
for whom? For the man who betrayed 
me! for that Niccolo Baldassare who de- 
nounced five of us at Verona, and whose 
fault it is not that I have not died by the 
hangman.’” 

‘*'This is very important ; a light is break- 
ing on me through this cloud, too, that 
gives me hope.” 

**T see what you mean. You think that 
probably , 

**No matter what I think. Search on 
through the papers: what is this? here is 
adrawing. 1s it a mausoleum?” 

**Yes; and the memorandum says: ‘If 
I ever be rich enough, I shall place this 
over Enrichetta’s remains at Louvain, and 
have her boy’s body laid beside her. Poor 
child, that, if spared, might have inherited 
a princely state and fortune, he lies now in 
the pauper burial-ground at St. Michel. 
They let me, in consideration of what I had 
done in repairing their frescoes, place a 
wooden cross over him. I cut the inscrip- 
tion with my own hands —G, L. B., aged 
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four years; the last hope of a shattered 
heart.’” 

**Does not this strengthen your impres- 
sion?” asked Julia, turning and confront 
ing him. 

** Aged four years ; he was born, I think, 
in 99 — the year after the rebellion in Ire- 
land; this brings us nigh the date of his 
death. One moment. Let me note this.” 
He hurriedly scratched off a few lines. 
** St. Michel ; where is St. Michel? It may 
be a church in some town.” 

‘*Or it may be that village in Savoy, at 
the foot of the Alps.” 

*“*True! We shall try there.” 

‘* These are without interest; they are 
notes of sums paid on the road, or received 
for his labour. All were evidently leaves 
of a book, and torn out.” 

** What is this about Carlotta here?” 

** Ah, yes. ‘ With this I send her all [ 
had saved and put by. I knew he would 
ill-treat her; but to take her boy from her, 


— her one joy and comfort in life, — and to 


send him away she knows not whither, his 
very name changed, is more than I believed 
ossible. She says that Niccolo has been to 
ingland, and found means to obtain money 
from M. B’” * 

‘*Montagu Bramleigh,” muttered Sed- 
ley; but she read on:—‘*‘ This is too 
base; but it explains why he stole all the 
letters in poor Enrichetta’s box, and the pa- 
pers that told of her marriage.’ ” 

‘* Are we on the right track now ?” cried 
the old lawyer, triumphantly. ‘‘ This Bald- 
assare was the father of the claimant, clearly 
enough. Enrichetta’s child died, and the 
sister’s husband substituted himself in his 
place.” 

** But this Niccolo who married Carlotta,” 
said Julia, ‘‘ must have been many years 
older than Enrichetta’s son would have been 
had he lived.” 

‘*Who was to detect that? Don’t you 
see that he never made personal application 
to the Bramleighs. He only addressed them 
by letter, which, knowing all Enrichetta’s 
story, he could do without risk or danger. 
Kelson couldn't have been aware of this,” 
muttered he; ‘* but he had some misgivings 
— what were they?” 

While the lawyer sat in deep thought, his 
face buried in his hands, Julia hurriedly 
turned over the papers. There were con- 
stant references to Carlotta’s boy, whom the 
old man seemed to have loved tenderly ; 
and different jottings showed how he had 
kept his birthday, which fell on the 4th of 
August. He was born at Zurich, where 
Baldassare worked as a watchmaker, his 
trade being, however, a mere mask to con- 
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ceal his real occupation, that of a conspira- 
tor. 

‘*No,” said Sedley, raising his head at 
last, ‘‘ Kelson knew nothing of it. I’m cer- 
tain he did not. It was a cleverly planned 
scheme throughout ; and all the more so by 
suffering a whole generation to lapse before 
litigating the claim.” 

‘*But what is this here?” cried Julia, 
eagerly. ‘It is only a fragment, but listen 
to it: — ‘ There is no longer a doubt about 
it. Baldassare’s first wife — a certain Marie 
de Pracontal —is alive, and living with her 
parents -at Aix, in Savoy. Four of the com- 
mittee have Eutiniad him, and his fate is 
certain. 

***T had begun a letter to Bramleigh, to 
expose the fraud this scoundrel would pass 
upon him; but why should I spare him who 
killed my child?’” 

‘* First of all,” said Sedley, reading from 
his notes, ‘‘ we have the place and date of 
Enrichetta’s death; secondly, the burial- 
place of Godfrey Lami Bramleigh set down 
as St. Michel, perhaps in Savoy. We 
have then the fact of the stolen papers, the 
copies of registries, and other documents. 
The marriage of Carlotta is not specified, 
but it is clearly evident, and we can even 
fix the time; and, last of all, we have this 
second wife, whose name, Pracontal, was 
always borne by the present claimant.” 

** And are you of opinion that this same 
Pracontal was a party to the fraud?” asked 
Julia. 7 

*¢Tam not certain,” muttered he. 
is not too clear; the point is doubtful.” 

‘*But what have we here? It is a letter, 
with a post-mark on it.” She read, ‘* Leg- 
horn, February 8, 1812.” It was addressed 
to the Illustrissimo Maestro Lami, Porta 
Rossa, Florence, and signed N. Baldassare. 
It was but a few lines, and ran thus :— 

** Seeing that Carlotta and her child now 
sleep at Pisa, why deny me your interest 
for my boy Anatole? You know well to 
what he might succeed, and how. Be un- 
forgiving to me if you will. I have borne 
as hard things even as your hatred, but the 
child that has never wronged you deserves 
no part of this hate. I want but little from 
you: some dates, a few names — that I know 
you remember, — and last of all, my mind 
refreshed on a few events which I have heard 
you talk of again and again. Nor is it for 
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me that you will do this,-for I leave Europe 
within a week, — I shall return to it no more. 
Answer this Yes or No, at once, as I am 
about to quit this place. You know me 
well AE a to know that I never threaten 
though I sometimes counsel, and my coun- 
sel now is, consent to the demand of —N. 
BaLDAssaRE.” 

Underneath was written in Lami’s hand, 
—‘‘I will carry this to my grave, that I 
may curse him who wrote it here and here- 
after.” 

. *Nowthe story stands out complete,” said 
Julia, ‘‘and this Pracontal belonged to 
neither Bramleigh nor Lami.” 

** Make me a literal translation of that let- 
ter,” said Sedley. ‘It is of more moment 
than almost all we have yet read. I do not 
mean now, Miss Julia,” said he, seeing she 
had already commenced to write; “ for we 
have these fragments still to look over.” 

While the fawyer occupied himself with 
drawing up a memorandum for bis own guid- 
ance, Julia, by his directions, went care- 
fully over the remaining papers: few were 
of any interest, but these she docketed ac- 
curately, and with such brevity and clear- 
ness combined, that Sedley, little given to 
compliments, could not but praise her skill. 
It was not till the day began to decline that 
their labours drew to a close. It was aday 
of intense attention and great work, but 
only when it was over did she feel the ex- 
hanstion of overwrought powers. 

«* You are very, very tired,” said Sedley. 
‘*Tt was too thoughtless of me; I ought to . 
have remembered how unused you must be 
to fatigue like this.” 

‘¢ But I couldn't have left it; the interest 
was intense, and nothing would have per- 
suaded me to leave the case without seeing 
how it ended.” 

“It will be necessary to authenticate 
these,” said he, laying his hand on the pa- 

ers, ‘‘ and then we must show how we came 
y them.” 

‘* Jack can tell you this,” said she; and 
now her strength failed her outright, and 
she lay back, overcome, and almost faint- 
ing. Sedley hurriedly rang for help, but 
before any one arrived Julia rallied, and 
with a faint smile said, ‘* Don’t make a fuss 
about me. You have what is really impor- 
tant to occupy you. I will go and lie down 
till evening ;” and so she left him. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“ON A PIECE OF CHALK,” 
A LECTURE TO WORKING MEN.* 
BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.8., ETC., ETC. 


Ir a well were to be sunk at our feet in 
the midst of the city of Norwich, the dig- 
gers would very soon find themselves at 
work in that white substance, almost too 
soft to be called rock, with which we are 
all familiar as ‘‘ chalk.” 

Not only here, but over the whole coun- 
ty of Norfolk, the well-sinker might carry 
his shaft down many hundred feet without 
coming to the end of the chalk; and, on 
the sea-coast, where the waves have pared 
away the face of the land which breasts 
them, the scarped faces of the high cliffs 
are often wholly formed of the same mate- 
rial. Northward, the chalk may be fol- 
lowed as far as Yorkshire; on the south 
coast it appears abruptly in the picturesque 
western bays of Dorset, and breaks into 
the Needles of the Isle of Wight; while on 
the shores of Kent it supplies that long line 
of white cliffs to which England owes her 
name of Albion. 

Were the thin soil which covers it all 
washed away, a curved band of white chalk, 
here broader and there narrower, might be 
followed diagonally across England from 
Lulworth in Dorset to Flamborough Head 
in Yorkshire — a distance of over 280 miles 
as the crow flies. 

From this band to the North Sea on the 
east and the Channel on the south, the 
chalk is largely hidden by other deposits ; 
but except in the Weald of Kent and Sus- 
sex, it enters into the very foundation of 
all the south-eastern counties. 

Attaining, as it does in some places, a 
thickness of more-than a thousand feet, the 
English chalk must be admitted to be a 
mass of considerable magnitude. Never- 
theless, it covers but an insignificant por- 
tion of the whole area occupied by the chalk 
formation of the globe which has precisely 
the same general characters as ours, and is 
found in detached patches, some less, and 
others more extensive, than the English. 

Chalk occurs in north-west Ireland; it 
stretches over a large part of France, — 
the chalk which underlies Paris being, in 
fact, a continuation of that of the London 
basin; runs through Denmark and Central 
Europe, and extends southward to North 
Africa; while eastward it appears in the 
Crimea and Syria, and may be traced as 
far as the shores of the Sea of Aral in 
Central Asia. 


* Delivered during the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Norwich. 





If all the points at which true chalk oc- 
curs were circumscribed, they would lie 
within an irregular oval about 3,000 miles in 
long diameter — the area of which would be 
as great as that of Europe, and would many 
times exceed that of the largest existing in- 
land sea — the Mediterranean. 

Thus the chalk is no unimportant element 
in the masonry of the earth’s crust, and it 
impresses a peculiar stamp, varying with 
the conditions to which it is exposed, on 
the scenery of the districts in which it oc- 
curs. The undulating downs and rounded 
coombs, covered with sweet-grassed turf, 
of our inland chalk country, have a peace- 
fully domestic and mutton-suggesting pret- 
tiness, but can hardly be called either grand 
or beautiful. But on our southern coasts, 
the wall-sided cliffs, many hundred feet 
high, with vast needles and pinnacles stand- 
ing out in the sea, sharp and solitary 
enough to serve as perches for the weary 
cormorant, confer a wonderful beauty and 
grandeur upon the chalk headlands. And, 


in the East, chalk has its share in the for- 
mation of some of the most venerable of 
mountain ranges, such as the Lebanon. 


What is this wide-spread component of 
the surface of the earth? and whence did it 
come ? 

You may think this no very hopeful in- 

uiry. You may not unnaturally suppose 
that the attempt to solve such problems as 
these can lead to no result, save that of en- 
tangling the inquirer in vague speculations, 
incapable alike of refutation and of verifi- 
cation. 

If such were really the case, I should 
have selected some other subject than “a 
piece of chalk” for my discourse. But, in 
truth, after much deliberation, I have been 
unable to think of any topic which would so 
well enable me to lead you to see how solid 
is the foundation upon which some of the 
most startling conclusions of physical sci- 
ence rest. 

A great chapter of the history of the 
world is written in the chalk. Few pas- 
sages in the history of man can be sup- 
ported by such an overwhelming mass of 
direct and indirect evidence as that which 
testifies to the truth of the fragment of the 
history of the globe which I hope to enable 
you to read with your own eyes to-night. 

Let me add, that few chapters of human 
history have a more profound significance 
for ourselves. I weigh my words well 
when I assert, that the man who should 
know the true history of the bit of chalk 
which every carpenter carries about in his 
breeches pocket, though ignorant of all 
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other history, is likely, if he will think his 
knowledge out to its ultimate results, to 
have a truer, and therefore a better, concep- 
tion of this wonderful universe, and of 
man’s relation to it, than the most learned 
student who is deep-read in the records of 
humanity and ignorant of those of nature. 

The language of the chalk is not hard to 
learn, not nearly so hard as Latin, if you 
only want to get at the broad features of 
the story it has to tell; and I propose that 
we now set to work to spell that story out 
together. 

e all know that if we ‘‘ burn” chalk 
the result is quicklime. Chalk, in fact, is 
a compound of carbonic acid gas and lime, 
and when you make it very hot the carbonic 
acid flies away and the lime is left. 

By this method of procedure we see the 
lime, but we do not see the carbonic acid. 
If, on the other hand, you were to powder 
a little chalk, and drop it into a good deal 
of strong vinegar, there would be a great 
bubbling and fizzing, and finally a clear 
liquid in which no sign of chalk would ap- 

ar. Here you see the carbonic acid in the 

ubbles; the lime, dissolved in the vine- 
gar, vanishes from sight. There are a great 
many other ways of showing that chalk is 
essentially nothing but carbonic acid and 
quicklime. Chemists enunciate the result 
of all the experiments which prove this, by 
stating that chalk is almost wholly com- 
posed of *‘ carbonate of lime.” 

It is desirable for us to start from the 
knowledge of this fact, though it may not 
seem to help us very far towards what we 
seek. For carbonate of lime is a widely- 
spread substance, and is met with under 
very various conditions. All sorts of lime- 
stones are composed of more or less pure 
carbonate of lime. The crust which is often 
deposited by waters which have drained 
through limestone rocks, in the form of 
what are called stalagmites and stalactites, is 
carbonate of-lime. . Or, to take a more fa- 
miliar example, the fur on the inside of a 
tea-kettle is carbonate of lime; and, for 
anything chemistry tells us to the contrary, 
the chalk might be a kind of gigantic fur 
upon the bottom of the earth kettle, which 
is kept pretty hot below. 

Let us try another method of making the 


chalk tell us its own history. To the unas- 


sisted eye chalk looks simply like a very 
loose and open kind of stone. But it is 
possible to grind a slice of chalk down so 
thin that you can see through it — until it 
is thin enough, in fact, to be examined with 
any magnifying power that may be thought 
desirable. A thin slice of the fur of a ket- 
tle might be made in the same way. If it 
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were examined: microscopically, it would 
show itself to be a more or less distinctly 
laminated mineral substance, and nothing 
more. 

But the slice of chalk presents a totally 
different appearance when placed under 
the microscope. The general mass of it is 
made up of very minute granules; but im- 
bedded in this matrix are innumerable bod- 
ies, some smaller and some larger, but, on 
a rough average, not more than a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter, having a well-de- 
fined shape and structure. A cubic inch of 
some specimens of chalk may contain hun- 
dreds of thousands of these bodies, com- 
pacted together with incalculable millions 
of the granules. 

The examination of a transparent slice 
gives a good notion of the manner in which 
the components of the chalk are arranged, 
and of their relative proportions. But, by 
rubbing up some chalk with a brush in wa- 
ter and then pouring off the milky fluid, so 
as to obtain sediments of different degrees 
of fineness, the granules and the minute 
rounded bodies may be pretty well sepa- 
rated from one another, and submitted to 
microscopic examination, either as opaque 
or as transparent objects. By combining 
the views obtained in these various meth- 
ods, each of the rounded bodies may be 
proved to be a beautifully-constructed cal- 
careous fabric, made up of a number of 
chambers, communicating freely with one 
another. The chambered bodies are of va- 
rious forms. One of the commonest is 
something like a badly-grown raspberry, 
being formed of a number of nearly globu- 
lar chambers of different sizes congregated 
together. It is called Giobigerina, and 
some specimens of chalk consist of little 
else than Globigerine and granules. 

Let us fix our attention upon the Globi- 
lgerina. It is the spoor of the game we are 
tracking. If we can learn what it is and 
what are the conditions of its existence, we 
shall see our way to the origin and 
history of the chalk. wit 

A suggestion which may naturally enough 
present itself is, that these curious bodies 
are the result of some process of aggrega 
tion which has taken place in the carbonate 
of lime ; that, just as in winter the rime on 
our windows simulates the most delicate and 
elegantly arborescent foliage — proving that 
the mere mineral, water, may, under cer- 
tain conditions, assume the outward form 
of organic bodies —so this mineral sub- 
stance, carbonate of lime, hidden away in 
the bowels of the earth, has taken the shape 
of these chambered bodies. I am not rais- 





ing a merely fanciful and unreal objection. 
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Very learned men, in former days, have 
even entertained the notion that all the 
formed things found in rocks are of this 
nature; and if no such conception is at 
praise held to be admissible, it is because 
ong and varied experience has now shown 
that mineral matter never does assume the 
form and structure we find in fossils. If 
any one were to try to persuade you that 
an oyster-shell (which is also chiefly com- 

sed of carbonate of lime) had crystal- 
ized out of sea-water, I suppose you would 
laugh at the absurdity. Your laughter 
would be justified by the fact that all ex- 
perience tends to show that oyster-shells 
are formed by the agency of oysters, and 
in no other way. And if there were no 
better reasons, we should be justified, on 
like grounds, in believing that Globigerina 
is not the product of anything but vital ac- 
tivity. 

Happily, however, better evidence in 
proof of the organic nature of the Globige- 
rine than that of analogy is forthcoming. 
It so happens that calcareous skeletons, 
exactly similar to the Globigerine of the 
chalk, are being formed, at the present 
moment, by minute living creatures, which 
flourish in multitudes, literally more numer- 
ous than the sands of the sea-shore, over a 
large extent of that part of the earth’s sur- 
face. which is covered by the ocean. 

The history of the discovery of these liv- 
ing Globigerine, and of the part which they 
play in rock-building, is singular enough. 

t is a discovery which, like others of no 
less scientific importance, has arisen, inci- 
dentally, out of work devoted to very dif- 
ferent and exceedingly practical interests. 

When men first took to the sea they 
speedily learned to look out for shoals and 
rocks, and the more the burthen of their 
ships increased, the more imperatively ne- 
‘cessary it became for sailors to ascertain 
with precision the — of the waters they 
traversed. Out of this necessity grew the 
use of the lead and sounding-line ; and, ulti- 
mately, marine-surveying, which is the re- 
cording of the form of coasts and of the 
depth of the sea, as ascertained by the 
sounding-lead, upon charts. 

At the same time, it became desirable to 
ascertain and to indicate the nature of the 
sea-bottom, since this circumstance greatly 
affects its goodness as holding ground for 
anchors. Some ingenious tar, whose name 
deserves a better fate than the oblivion in- 
to which it has fallen, attained this object 
by ‘‘ arming” the bottom of the lead with 
a lump of grease, to which more or less of 
the sand or mud, or broken shells, as the 
case. might be, adhered, and was brought 
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to the surface. But, however well adapted 
such an apparatus might be for rough nau- 
tical purposes, scientific accuracy could not 
be expected from the armed lead, and to 
remedy its defects (especially when applied 
to sounding in great deprhs) Lieut. Brooke, 
of the American Navy, some years ago in- 
vented a most ingenious machine, by which 
a considerable portion of the superficial 
layer of the sea-bottom can be scooped out 
and brought up, from any depth to which 
the lead descends. 

In 1853, Lieut. Brooke obtained mud 
from the bottom of the North Atlantic, be- 
tween Newfoundland and the Azores, at a 
depth of more than 10,000 feet, or two 
miles, by the help of this sounding appara- 
tus. The specimens were sent for exami- 
nation to Sieshene of Berlin, and to 
Bailey of West Point, and those able mic- 
roscopists found that this deep-sea mud was 
almost entirely composed of the skeletons 
of living organisms — the greater propor- 
tion of these being just like the Globi- 
gerine already known to occur in the 
chalk. ’ 

Thus far, the work had been carried on 
simply in the interests of science, but 
Lieut. Brooke’s method of sounding ac- 
quired a high commercial value when the 
enterprise of laying down the telegraph- 
cable between this country and the United 
States was undertaken. For it became a 
matter of immense importance to know, 
not only the depth of the sea over the 
whole line along which the cable was to be 
laid, but the exact nature of the bottom, 
so as to guard against chances of cutting or 
fraying the strands of that costly rope. 
The Admiralty consequently ordered Cap- 
tain Dayman, an old friend and shipmate 
of mine, to ascertain the depth over the 
whole line of the cable, and to bring back 
specimens of the bottom. In former days, 
such a command as this might have sound- 
ed very much like one of the impossible 
things which the young prince in the Fairy 
Tales is ordered to do before he can obtain 
the hand of the princess. However, in the 
months of June and July, 1857, my friend 
performed the task assigned to him with 
great expedition and precision, without, so 
far as I know, having met with any reward 
of that kind. The specimens of Atlantic 
mud which he procured were sent to me to 
be examined and reported upon.* 


* See Appendix to Captain egy he ** Deep-Sea 
Soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, made in H. M. S. Cy- 
clops. Published by order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 1858.’’ They have since 
formed the subject of an elaborate Memoir by 
Messrs. Parker and Jones, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1555. 
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The result of all these operations is that 
we know the contours and nature of the 
surface-soil covered by the North Atlantic 
for a distance of 1,700 miles from east to 
west, as well as we know that of any part 
of the dry land. 

It is a prodigious plain — one of the wid- 
est and most even plains in the world. If 
the sea were drained off, you might drive a 
wagon all the way from Valentia, on the 
west coast of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, in 
Newfoundland. And, except upon one 
sharp incline about 200 miles from Valen- 
tia, 1 am not quite sure that it would even 
be necessary to put the skid on, so gentle 
are the ascents and descents upon that 
long route. From Valentia the road would 
lie down hill about 200 miles to the point 
at which the bottom is now covered by 
1,700 fathoms of sea-water. Then would 
come the central plain, more than a thou- 
sand miles wide, the inequalities of the sur- 
face of which would be hardly perceptible, 
though the depth of water upon it now va- 
ries from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and there 
are places in which Mont Blane might be 
sunk without showing its peak above water. 
Beyond this, the ascent on the American 
side commences, and gradually leads, for 
about 300 miles, to the Newfoundland 
shore. 

Almost the whole of the bottom of this 
central plain (which extends for many hun- 
dred miles in a north and south direction) 
is covered by a fine mud, which, when 
brought to the surface, dries into a grayish- 
white friable substance. You can write 
with this on a blackboard, if you are so in- 
clined, and to the eye it is quite like very 
soft, greyish chalk. Examined chemical- 
ly, it proves to be composed almost wholly 
of carbonate of lime; and if you make a 
section of it inthe same way as that of the 
piece of chalk was made, and view it with 
the microscope, it presents innumerable 
Globigerine, embedded in a granular ma- 
trix. 

Thus this deep-sea mud is substantially 
chalk. I say substantially, because there 
are a good many minor differences: but 
as these have no bearing upon the ques- 
tion immediately before us, — which is the 
nature of the Globigerine of the chalk — it 
is unnecessary to speak of them. 

Globigerine of every size, from the 
smallest to the largest, are associated to- 
gether in the Atlantic mud, and the cham- 
bers of many are filled by a soft animal 
matter. This soft substance is, in fact, the 
remains of the creature to which the Globi- 
gerina shell, or rather skeleton, owes its ex- 
istence — and which is an animal of the 
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simplest imaginable description. It is, in 
fact, a mere particle of living jelly, with- 
out defined parts of any kind— without a 
mouth, nerves, muscles, or distinct organs, 
and only manifesting its vitality to ordina- 
ry observation by thrusting out and _ re- 
tracting, from all parts of its surface, long 
filamentous processes, which serve for arms- 
and legs. Yet this amorphous particle, 
devoid of everything which in the higher 
animals we call organs, is capable of feed- 
ing, growing, and multiplying; of separat- 
ing from the ocean the small proportion of 
carbonate of lime which is dissolved in sea- 
water; and of building up that substance 
into a skeleton for itself, according to a 
pattern which can be imitated by no other 
known agency. 

The notion that animals can live and 
flourish in the sea at the vast depths from 
which apparently living Globigerine have 
been brought up, does not agree very well 
with our usual conceptions respécting the 
conditions of animal life; and it is not so 
absolutely impossible as it might at first 
sight appear to be, that the Globigerine of 
the Atlantic sea-bottom do not live and die 
where they are found. 

As I have mentioned, the soundings from 
the great Atlantic plain are almost en- 
tirely made up of Globigerine, with the 
granules which have been mentioned and 
some few other calcareous shells; but a 
small percentage of the chalky mud — per- 
haps at most some five per cent. of it —is 
of a different nature, and consists of shells 
and skeletons composed of silex, or pure 
flint. These silicious bodies belong part- 
ly to those lowly vegetable organisms 
which are called Diatomacee, and partly to. 
those minute and extremely simple animals 
termed Ladiolarie. It is quite certain 
that these creatures do not live at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, but at its surface — 
where they may be obtained in prodigious 
numbers by the use of a properly con- 
structed net. Hence it follows that these 
silicious organisms, though they are not 
heavier than the very lightest dust, must 
have fallen in some cases through fifteen 
thousand feet of water, before they reached 
their final resting-place on the ocean floor. 
And, considering how large a surface these 
bodies expose in proportion to their weight, 
it is probable that they occupy a great 
length of time in making their burial jour- 
ney from the surface of the Atlantic to the 
bottom. 

But if the Radiolarie and Diatoms are 
thus rained upon the bottom of the sea from 
the superficial layer of its waters in which 
they pass their lives, it is obviously possi- 
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ble that the Globigerine may be similarly 
derived; and if they were so, it would be 
much more easy to understand how they ob- 
tain their supply of food than it is at present. 
Nevertheless, the positive and negative evi- 
dence all points the other way. The skele- 
tons of the full-grown, deep-sea Globigerine 
are so remarkably solid and heavy in pro- 
portion to their surface as to seem little 
fitted for floating, and, as a matter of fact, 
they are not to be found along with the Dia- 
toms and Radiolarie in the uppermost stra- 
tum of the open ocean. 

It has been observed, again, that the abun- 
dance of Globigerine, in proportion to other 
organisins of like kind, increases with the 
depth of the sea; and that deep-water Glo- 
bigerine are larger than those which live in 
shallower parts of the sea; and such facts 
negative the supposition that these organ- 
isms have been swept by currents from the 
shallows into the deeps of the Atlantic. 

It therefore seems to be, hardly doubtful 
that these wonderful creatures live and die 
at the depths in which they are found.* 

However, the important points for us are 
that the living Globigerine are exclusivel 
marine animals, the skeletons of whic 
abound at the bottom of deep seas; and 
that there is not a shadow of reason for 
believing that the habits of the Globigerine 
of the chalk differed from those of the ex- 
isting species. But if this be true, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that the chalk it- 
self is the dried mud of an ancient deep sea. 

In working over the soundings collected 
by Captain Dayman, I was surprised to find 
that many of what I have called the ‘‘ gran- 
ules” of that muc, were not, as one might 
have been tempted to think at first, the mere 
powder and waste of Globigerine, but that 
they had a definite form and size. I termed 
these bodies ‘‘coccoliths,” and doubted their 
organic nature. Dr. Wallich verified my 
observation, and added the interesting dis- 
covery that not unfrequently bodies similar 
to these ‘‘coccoliths” were aggregated to- 
gether into spheroids, which he termed ‘‘coc- 
cospheres.” So far as we knew, these bodies, 
the nature of which is extremely puzzling 

* During the cruise of H. M. 8. Bull-Dog, com- 
manded by Sir Leopold M’Clintock, in 1860, living 
star-fish were brought up, clinging to the lowest 

rt of the sounding line, from a depth of 1,260 
| + ll midway between Cape Farewell, in Green- 
land, and the Rockall banks. Dr. Wallich ascer- 
tained that the sea bottom at this point consisted of 
the ordinary Globigerina ooze, and that the stom- 
achs of the star-fishes were full of Globigerine. This 
coer removes all objections to the existence of 
living Globigerine at great depths, which are based 
eee the supposed dittculty of maintaining animal 
lite undersuch conditions; and it throws the burden 
of proof upon those who object to the supposition 
= lobigerine live and die where they are 
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and problematical, were peculiar to the At- 
lantic soundings. 

But, a few years ago, Mr. Sorby, in mak- 
ing a careful examination of the chalk by 
means of thin sections and otherwise, ob- 
served, as Ehrenberg had done before him, 
that much of its granular basis possesses a 
definite form. Comparing these formed par- 
ticles with those in the Atlantic soundings, 
he found the two to be identical; and thus 
proved that the chalk, like the soundings, 
contains these mysterious coccoliths and coc- 
cospheres. Here was a further and a most 
interesting confirmation, from internal evi- 
dence, of the essential identity of the chalk 
with modern deep-sea mud. Globigerine, 
coccoliths, and coccospheres are found as the 
chief constituents of both, and testify to the 
general similarity of the conditions under 
which both have been formed.* 

The evidence furnished by the hewing, 
facing, and superposition of the stones of 
the Pyramids that these structures were 
built by men, has no greater weight than 
the evidence that the chalk was built by 
Globigerine ; and the belief that those an- 
cient Pyramid-builders were terrestrial and 
air-breathing creatures like ourselves, is not 
better based than the conviction that the 
chalk-makers lived in the sea. 

But as our belief in the building of the 
Pyramids by men is not only grounded on 
the internal evidence afforded by these 
structures, but gathers strength from mul- 
titudinous collateral proofs, and is clinched 
by the total absence of any reason for a 
contrary belief; so the evidence drawn from 
the Globigerine that the chalk is an ancient 
sea-bottom, is fortified by innumerable in- 
dependent lines of evidence ; and our belief 
in the truth of the conclusion to which all 
positive testimony tends, receives the like 
negative justification from the fact that no 
other hypothesis has a shadow of founda- 
tion. 

It may be worth while briefly to consider 
a few of these collateral proofs that the 
chalk was deposited at the bottom of the 
sea. 

The great mass of the chalk is composed, 
as we have seen, of the skeletons of Globi- 
gerine, and other simple organisms, im- 
bedded in granular matter. Here and there, 
however, this hardened mud of the ancient 
sea reveals the remains of higher animals 
which have lived and died, and left their 


*TI have recently traced out the development of 
the “‘ coccoliths’’ from a diameter of one seven-thou- 
sandth of an inch up to their largest size (which is 
about one sixteen-hundredth), and no longer doubt 
that ay ! are produced by independent organisms, 
which, like the Giobigerine, live and die at the 
bottom of the sea. 
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hard parts in the mud, just as the oysters 
die and leave their shells behind them in 
the mud of the present seas. 

There are certain groups of animals at 
the present day which are never found in 
fresh waters, being unable to live anywhere 
but in the sea. Such are the corals; those 
corallines which are called Polyzoa; those 
creatures which fabricate the lamp-shells, 
and are called Brachiopoda; the pearly 
Nautilus, and all animals allied to it; and 
all the forms of sea-urchins and star-fishes. 

Not only are all these creatures confined 
to salt water at the present day; but, so 
far as our records of the past go, the con- 
ditions of their existence have been the 
same: hence their occurrence in any de- 
posit is as strong evidence as can be ob- 
tained that that deposit was formed in the 
sea. Now the remains of animals of all the 
kinds which have been enumerated, occur 
in the chalk, in greater or less abundance ; 
while not one of those forms of shell-fish 
which are characteristic of fresh water has 
yet been observed in it. 

When we consider that the remains of 
more than three thousand distinct species 
of aquatic animals have been discovered 
among the fossils of the chalk, that the 
great majority of them are of such forms as 
are now met with only in the sea, and that 
there is no reason to believe that any one 
of them inhabited fresh water —the collat- 
eral evidence that the chalk represents an 
ancient sea-bottom acquires as great force 
as the proof derived from the nature of the 
chalk itself. I think you will now allow 
that I did not overstate my case when I as- 
serted that we have as strong grounds for 
believing that all the vast area of dry land, 
at present occupied by the chalk, was once 
at the bottom of the sea, as we have for an 
matter of history whatever; while there is 
no justification for any other belief. 

o less certain is it that the time during 
which the countries we now call south-east 
England, France, Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, were more or less 
completely covered by a deep sea, was of 
considerable duration. 

We have already seen that the chalk is, 
in places, more than a thousand feet thick. 
I think you will agree with me, that it must 
have taken some time for the skeletons of 
animalcule of a hundredth of an inch in di- 
ameter to heap up such a mass as that. I 
have said that throughout the thickness of 
the chalk the remains of other animals are 
scattered. These remains are often in the 
most eee state of preservation. The 
valves of the shell-fishes are commonly ad- 
herent ; the long spines of some of the sea- 

LIVING AGF. vor. x1. 428 
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urchins, which would be detached by the 
smallest jar, often remain in their places. 
In a word, it is certain that these animals 
have lived and died when the place which 
they now occupy was the surface of as much 
of the chalk as had then been deposited ; 
and that each has been covered up by the 
layer of Globigerina mud, upon which the 
creatures imbedded a little higher up have 
in like manner lived and died. But some of 
these remains prove the existence of rep- 
tiles of vast size in the chalk sea. These 
lived their time, and had their ancestors 
and descendants, which assuredly implies 
time, reptiles being of slow growth. 

There is more curious evidence, again, 
that the process of covering up, or, in other 
words, the deposit of Globigerina skeletons, 
did not go on very fast. It is demonstra- 
ble that an animal of the cretaceous sea 
might die, that its skeleton might lie un- 
covered upon the sea-bottom long enough 
to lose all its outward grery and appen- 
dages by putrefaction; and that, after this 
had happened, another animal might attach 
itself to the dead and naked skeleton, 
might grow to maturity, and might itself die 
before the calcareous mud had buried the 
whole. 

Cases of this kind are admirably de- 
scribed by Sir Charles Lyell. He speaks 
of the frequency with which geologists find 
in the chalk a fossilized sea-urchin, to which 
is attached the lower valve of a Crania. 
This is a kind of shell-fish, with a shell com- 
posed of two pieces, of which, as in the oys- 
ter, one is fixed and the other free. 

‘‘The upper valve is almost invariably 
wanting, though occasionally found in a 
perfect state of preservation in the white 
chalk at some distance. In this case, we 
see clearly that the sea-urchin first lived 
from youth to age, then died and lost its 
spines, which were carried away. Then the 
young Crania adhered to the bared shell, 
grew and perished in its turn; after which, 
the upper valve was separated from the 
lower, ‘before the Echinus became envel- 
oped in chalky mud.”* 

A specimen in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in London, still further prolongs 
the period which must have elapsed between 
the death of the sea-urchin and its burial 
by the Globigerine. For the outward face 
of a Crania, which is attached to a sea- 
urchin (Micraster), is itself overrun by an 
incrusting coralline, which spreads thence 
over more or less of the surface of the sea- 
urchin. It follows that, after the upper 
valve of the Crania fell off, the surface of 


* «Elements of Geology,’”’ by Sir Charles Lyell 
Bart, F.RS. p23. _ 
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the attached valve must have remained ex- 
posed long enough to allow of the growth of 
the whole coralline, since corallines do not 
live imbedded in mud. 

The progress of knowledge may one day 
enable us to deduce from such facts as these 
the maximum rate at which the chalk can 
have accumulated, and thus to arrive at the 
minimum duration of the chalk period. 
Suppose that the valve of the Crania, upon 
which a coralline has fixed itself in the way 
just described, is so attached to the sea- 
urchin that no part of it is more than an 
inch above the face upon which the sea- 
urchin rests. Then, as the coralline could 
not have fixed itself if the Crania had been 
covered up with chalk mud, and could not 
have lived had itself been so covered, it fol- 
lows that an inch of chalk mud could not 
have accumulated within the time between 
the death and decay of the soft parts of the 
sea-urchin and the growth of the coralline 
to the full size which it has attained. If 
the decay of the soft parts of the sea-urchin, 
the attachment, growth to maturity, and 
decay of the Crania, and the subsequent at- 
tachment and growth of the coralline, took a 
year (which is a low estimate enough), the 
accumulation of the inch of chalk must have 
taken more than a year; and the deposit of 
a thousand feet of chalk must consequently 
have taken more than twelve thousand 
years. 

The foundation of all this calculation is, 
of course, a knowledge of the length of 
time the Crania and the coralline needed to 
attain their full size ; and onthis head precise 
knowledge is at present wanting. But there 
are circumstances which tend to show that 
nothing like am inch of chalk has accumulated 
during the life of a Crania; and, on any 
probable estimate of the length of that life, 
the chalk period must have had a much 
Jonger duration than that thus roughly as 
-signed to it. 

Thus, not only is it certain that the chalk 
is the mud of an ancient sea-bottom, but it 
is no less certain that the chalk sea existed 
during an extremely long period, though we 
may not be prepared to give a precise esti- 
mate of the length of that period in years. 


The.relative duration is clear, though the ab- | 


solute.duration may not be definable. The 
attempt to aflix any precise date to the period 
at which the chalk sea began or ended its 
-existence is baffled by difficulties of the 
same kind. But the relative age of the cre- 
taceous epoch may be determined with as 
great ease and certainty as the long dura- 
tion of.that epoch. 

You will have heard of the interesting 
discoveries wecently made, in various parts 
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of Western Europe, of flint implements, ob- 
viously worked into shape by human hands, 
under circumstances which show conclu- 
sively that man is a very ancient denizen of 
these regions. 

It has been proved that the old popula- 
tions of Europe, whose existence has home 
revealed to us in this way, consisted of sav- 
ages, such as the Esquimaux are now; that, 
in the country which is now France, they 
hunted the reindeer, and were familiar with 
the’ ways of the mammoth and the bison. 
The physical geography of France was in 
those days different from what it is now — 
the river Somme, for instance, having cut 
its bed a hundred feet deeper between that 
time and this; and it is probable that the 
climate was more like that of Canada or 
Siberia, than that of Western Europe. 

The existence of these people is forgot- 
ten even in the traditions of the oldest his- 
torical nations. The name and fame of 
them had utterly vanished until a few years 
back; and the amount of physical change 
which has been effected since their day ren- 
ders it more than probable that, venerable 
as are some of the historical nations, the 
workers of the chipped flints of Hoxne or 
of Amiens are to them as they are to us in 
point of antiquity. 

But, if we assign to these hoar relics of 
long vanished generations of men the great- 
est age that can possibly be claimed for 
them, they are not older than the drift, or 
boulder clay, which, in comparison with the 
chalk, is but a very juvenile deposit. You 
need go no further than your own sea-board 
for evidence of this fact. At one of the 
most charming spots on the coast of Nor- 
folk, Cromer, you will see the boulder clay 
forming a vast mass, which lies upon the 
chalk, and must consequently have come 
into existence after it. Huge boulders of 
chalk are, in fact, included in the clay, and 
have evidently been brought to the position 
they now occupy by the same agency as 
that which has planted blocks of syenite 
from Norway side by side with them. 

The chalk, then, is certainly older than 
the boulder clay. If you ask how much, I 
will again take you no further than the same 
spot upon your own coasts for evidence. I 
have spoken of the boulder clay and drift as 
resting upon the chalk. This is not strictly 
true. Interposed between the chalk and 
the drift is a comparably insignificant layer, 
containing vegetable matter. But that 
layer tells a wonderful history. It is full 
of stumps of trees standing as they grew. 
Fir-trees are there with their cones, and 


_hazel-bushes with their nuts; there stand 
|the stools of oak and yew trees, beeches 
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and alders. Hence this stratum is appro- 
priately called the ‘‘ forest-bed.” 

It is obvious that the chalk must have 
been upheaved and converted into dry land 
before the timber trees could grow upon it. 
As the bolls of some of these trees are from 
two to three feet in diameter, it is no less 
clear that the dry land thus formed re- 
mained in the same condition for long ages. 
And not only do the remains of stately oaks 
and well-grown firs testify to the duration 
of this condition of things, but additional 
evidence to the same effect is afforded by 
the abundant remains of elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, hippopotamuses, and other great wild 
beasts, which it has yielded to the zealous 
search of such men as the Rev. Mr. Gunn. 

When you look at such a collection as he 
has formed, and bethink you that these ele- 
phantine bones did veritably carry their 
owners about, and these great grinders 
crunch in the dark woods of which the for- 
est-bed is now the only trace, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that they are as good evi- 
dences of the lapse of time as the annual 
rings of the tree-stumps. 

hus there is a writing upon the wall of 
cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs may read 
it. It tells us, with an authority which can- 
not be impeached, that the ancient sea-bed 
of the chalk sea was raised up and remained 
dry land until it was covered with forest, 
stocked with the great game whose spoils 
have rejoiced your geologists. How long 
it remained in that condition cannot be said ; 
but ‘‘ the whirligig of time brought its re- 
venges ‘in those days as in these. That 
dry land, with the bones and teeth of gen- 
erations of long-lived elephants hidden 
away among the gnarled roots and dry 
leaves of its ancient trees, sank gradually 
to the bottom of the icy sea, which covered 
it with huge masses of drift and boulder 
clay. Sea-beasts, such as the walrus, now 
restricted to the extreme north, paddled 
about where birds had twittered among the 
topmost twigs of the fir-trees. How long 
this state of things endured we know not, 
but at length it came to an end. The up- 
heaved glacial mud hardened into the soil 
of modern Norfolk. Forests grew once 
more, the wolf and the beaver replaced the 
reindeer and the elephant; and at length 
what we call the history of England dawned. 

Thus you have, within the limits of your 
own county, proof that the chalk can justly 
claim a very much greater antiquity than 
even the oldest physical traces of mankind. 
But we may go further, and demonstrate, 
by evidence of the same authority as that 
which testifies to the existence of the fa- 
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ther of men, that the chalk is vastly older 
than Adam himself. 

The Book of Genesis informs us that 
Adam, immediately upon his creation, and 
before the appearance of Eve, was placed 
in the Garden of Eden. The problem of 
the geographical position of Eden has great- 
ly vexed the spirits of the learned in such 
matters, but there is one point respecting 
which, so far as I know, no commentator 
has ever raised a doubt. This is, that of 
the four rivers which are said to run out of 
it, Euphrates and Hiddekel are identical 
with the rivers now known by the names 
of Euphrates and Tigris. 

But the whole country in which these 
mighty rivers take their origin, and through 
which they run, is composed of rocks which 
are either of the same age as the chalk, or 
of later date. So that the chalk must not 
only have been formed, but after its forma- 
tion the time required for the deposit of 
these later rocks and for their upheaval into 
dry land must have elapsed, before the 
smallest brook which feeds the swift stream 
of ‘‘ the great river, the river of Babylon,” 
began to flow. 


Thus evidence which cannot be rebutted, 
and which need not be strengthened, though 
if time permitted I might indefinitely in- 
crease its quantity, compels you to believe 
that the earth, from the time of the chalk to 
the present day, has been the theatre of a 
series of changes as vast in their amount as 
they were slow in their progress. The area 
on which we stand has been first sea and 
then land for at least four alternations, and 
has remained in each of these conditions 
for a period of great length. 

Nor have these wonderfumetamorphoses 
of sea into land, and of land into sea, been 
confined to one corner of England. Dur- 
ing the chalk period, or ‘‘ cretaceous epoch,” 
not one of’the present great physical fea- 
tures of the globe was in existence. Our 

reat mountain ranges, Pyrenees, Alps, 

imalayas, Andes, have all been upheaved 
since the chalk was deposited, and the cre- 
taceous sea flowed over the sites of Sinai 
and Ararat. 

All this is certain, because rocks of cre- 
taceous or still later date have shared in the 
elevatory movements which gave rise to 
these mountain chains, and may be found 
perched up, in some cases, many thousand 
feet high upon their flanks. And evidence 
of equal cogency demonstrates that, though 
in Norfolk the forest-bed rests directly upon 
the chalk, yet it does so, not because the 
period at which the forest grew immediately 
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followed that at which the chalk was formed, 
but because an immense lapse of time, rep- 
resented elsewhere by thousands of feet of 
rock, is not indicated at Cromer. 

I must ask you to believe that there is no 
less conclusive proof that a still more pro- 
longed succession of similar changes oc- 
curred before the chalk was deposited. 
Nor have we any reason to think that the 
first term in the series of these changes is 
known. The oldest sea-beds preserved to 
us are sands, and mud, and pebbles, the 
wear and tear of rocks which were formed 
in still older oceans. 

But, great as is the magnitude of these 
0 sages changes of the world, they have 

een accompanied by a no less striking 
series of modifications in its living inhab- 
itants. 

All the great classes of animals, beasts 
of the field, fowls of the air, creeping things, 
and things which dwell in the waters, flour- 
ished upon the globe long ages before the 
chalk was deposited. Very few however, 
if any, of these ancient forms of animal life 
were identical with those which now live. 
Certainly, not one of the higher animals 
was of the same species as any of those 
now in existence. The beasts of the field 
in the days before the chalk were not our 
beasts of the field, nor the fowls of the air 
such as those which the eye of man has 
seen flying, unless his antiquity dates in- 
finitely further back than we at present sur- 
mise. If we could be carried back into 
those times, we should be as one suddenly 
set down in Australia before it was colo- 
nized. We should see mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, snails, and the like, 
clearly recognisable as such, and yet not 
one of them would be just the same as those 
with which we are familiar, and many would 
be extremely different. 

From that time to the present, the popu- 
lation of the world has undergone slow and 
gradual but incessant changes. There has 
been no grand catastrophe —no destroyer 
has swept away the forms of life of one 
period, and replaced them by a totally new 
creation ; but one species has vanished and 
another has taken its place; creatures of 
one type of structure have diminished, those 
of another have increased, as time has 
— on. And thus, while the differences 

tween the living creatures of the time 
before the chalk and those of the present 
day appear startling, if placed side 7 side, 
we are led from one to the other by the 
most gradual progress, if we follow the 
course of Nature through the whole series 
of those relics of her operations which she 
has left behind. 
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And it is by the population of the chalk 
sea that the ancient and the modern inhab- 
itants of the world are most completely con- 
nected. The groups which are dying out 
flourish side by side with the groups which 
are now the dominant forms of life. 

Thus the chalk contains remains of those 
strange flying and swimming reptiles, the 
pterodactyl, the ichthyosaurus, and the ple- 
siosaurus, which are found in no later de- 

sits, but abounded in preceding ages. 

e chambered shells called ammonites and 
belemnites, which are so characteristic of 
the period preceding the cretaceous, in like 
manner die with it. 

But amongst these fading remainders of 
a previous state of things dre some very 
modern forms of life, looking like Yankee 

edlars among a tribe of Red Indians. 

rocodiles of modern type appear bony 
fishes, many of them very similar to exist- 
ing species, almost supplant the forms of 
fish which predominate in more ancient seas ; 
and many Kinds of living shell-fish first be- 
came known to us in the chalk. The vege- 
tation acquires a modern aspect. A few 
living animals are not even distinguishable 
as species from those which existed at that 
remote epoch. The Globigerina of the 
present day, for example, is not different 
specifically from that of the chalk; and the 
same may be said of many other Forami- 
nifere. I think it probable that critical and 
unprejudiced examination will show that 
more than one species of much higher ani- 
mals have had a similar longevity, but the 
only example which I can at present give 
confidently is the snake’s-head lamp-shell 
(Terebratulina caput serpentis), which lives 
in our English seas and abounded (as Tere- 
bratulina striata of authors) in the chalk. 

The longest line of human ancestry must 
hide its diminished head before the ee 
of this insignificant shell-fish. We English- 
men are proud to have an ancestor who was 
present at the Battle of Hastings. The an- 
cestors of Terebratulina caput serpentis may 
have been present at a battle of /chthyosau- 
rie in that part of the sea which, when the 
chalk was forming, flowed over the site of 
Hastings. While all around has changed, 
this Terebratulina has peacefully propagated 
its species from generation to generation, 
and stands to this day, as a living testimony 
to the continuity of the present with the 
past history of the globe. 


Up to this moment I have stated, so far 
as I know, nothing but well-authenticated 
facts, and the immediate conclusions which 
they force upon the mind. f 

ut the mind is so constituted that it 
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does not willingly rest in facts and immedi- 
ate causes, but seeks always after a knowl- 
edge of the remoter links in the chain of 
causation. 

Taking the many changes of any given 
spot of the earth’s surface, from sea to land 
and from land to sea, as an established fact, 
we cannot refrain from asking ourselves 
how these changes have occurred. And 
when we have explained them—as they 
must be explained — by the alternate slow 
movements of elevation and depression 
which have affected the crust of the earth, 
we go still further back, and ask, Why 
these movements ? 

I am not certain that any one can give 
you a satisfactory answer to that question. 
Assuredly I cannot. All that can be said 
for certain is, that such movements are 
part of the ordinary course of nature, inas- 
much as they are going on at the present 
time. Direct proof may be given that some 
parts of the land of the northern hemisphere 
are at this moment insensibly rising and 
others insensibly sinking; and there is indi- 
rect but perfectly satisfactory proof, that an 
enormous area now covered by the Pacific 
has been deepened thousands of feet since 
the present inhabitants of that sea came 
into existence. 

Thus there is not a shadow of a reason 
for believing that the physical changes of 
the globe in past times have been effected 
by other than natural causes. 

Is there any more reason for believing that 
the concomitant modifications in the forms of 
the living inhabitants of the globe have been 
brought about in other ways? 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, let us try to form a distinct mental 
picture of what has happened in some spe- 
cial case. 

The crocodiles are animals which, as a 
group, have a very vast antiquity. They 
abounded ages before the chalk was depos- 
ited; they throng the rivers in warm cli- 
mates at the present day. There is a dif- 
ference in the form of the joints of the back- 
bone, and in some minor particulars, between 
the crocodile of the present epoch, and those 
which lived before the chalk; but, in the 
eretaceous epoch, as I have already men- 
tioned, the crocodiles had assumed the mod- 
ern type of structure. Notwithstanding 
this, the crocodiles of the chalk are not 
identically the same as those which lived in 
the times called ‘‘ older tertiary,” which 
succeeded the cretaceous epoch; and the 
crocodiles of the older tertiaries are not 
identical with those of the newer tertiaries, 
nor are these identical with existing forms. 
(I leave open the question whether particu- 
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lar species may have lived on from epoch 
to epoch.) Thus each epoch has had its 
peculiar crocodiles, though all since the 
chalk have belonged to the modern type, 
and differ simply in their proportions, and 
in such structural particulars as are discern- 
ible only to trained eyes. 

How is the existence of this long succes- 
sion of different species of crocodile to be 
accounted for ? 

Only two suppositions seem to be open 
to us — Either each species of crocodile has 
been specially created, or it has arisen out 
of some pre-existing form by the operation 
of natural causes. 

Choose your hypothesis; I have chosen 
mine. I can find no warranty for believing 
in the distinct creation of a score of succes- 
sive species of crocodiles in the course of 
countless ages of tame. Science gives no 
countenance to such a wild fancy; nor can 
even the perverse ingenuity of a commenta- 
tor pretend to discover this sense in the 
simple words in which the writer of Gene- 
sis records the proceedings of the fifth and 
sixth days of the Creation. 

On the other hand, I see no good reason 
for doubting the necessary alternative, that 
all these varied species have been evolved 
from pre-existing crocodilian forms by the 
operation of causes as completely a part of 
the common order of nature as those which 
have effected the changes of the inorganic 
world. 

Few will vehture to affirm that the reason- 
ing which applies to crocodiles loses its 
force among other animals, or among plants. 
If one series of species has come into ex- 
istence by the operation of natural causes, 
it seems folly to deny that all may have 
arisen in the same way. 


A small beginning has led us to a great 
ending. If I were to put the bit of chalk 
with which we started into the hot but ob- 
scure flame of burning hydrogen, it would 
presently shine like the sun. It seems to 
me that this physical a is no 
false image of what has been the result of 
our subjecting it to a jet of fervent though 
nowise brilliant thought to-night. It has 
become luminous, and its clear rays, pene- 
trating the abyss of the remote past, have 
brought within our ken some stages of the 
evolution of the earth. And in the shifting 
‘* without haste, but without rest” of the 
land and sea, as in the endless variation of 
the forms assumed by living beings, we have 
observed nothing but the natural product 
of the forces originally possessed by the 
substance of the universe. 
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THE FAILURE OF ‘NATURAL SELEC- 
TION’ IN THE CASE OF MAN. 


ON 


Every one now is familiar with the Dar- 
winian theory of the origin of species, at least 
in its main principles and outlines: and 
nearly all men qualified to form an opinion 
are convinced of its substantial truth. That 
theory explains how races of animals vary 
as ages roll on, soas to adapt themselves to 
the changing external conditions which those 
ages bring about. At every given moment, 
in every given spot on the earth’s surface, 
a ‘ struggle for existence’ is going on among 
all the forms of organic life, animal and veg- 
etable, then and there alive; a struggle in 
which, as there is not room for all, the 
weaker and less adapted succumb, while the 
stronger and better adapted survive and 
multiply. As surrounding circumstances, 
climatic or geological, vary and are modi- 
fied, corresponding variations (such as are 
always incidentally appearing among the off- 
spring of all creatures) in the inhabitants 
of each district crop up, increase, spread, 
and become permanent. The creatures that 
are most in harmony with surrounding cir- 
cumstances have a manifest daily and hourly 
advantage over those which are less in har- 


mony: live when they die; flourish when 
they fade ; endure through what kills others ; 
can find food, catch prey, escape .enemies, 
when their feebler, slower, blinder breth- 


Thus the 


* «The grand feature in the multiplication of or- 

anic life is that of close general resemblance, com- 

ined with more or less individual variation. The 
child resembles its parents or ancestors more or less 
closely in all its peculiarities, deformities, or beau- 
ties; it resembles them in general more than it does 
any other individuals; yet children of the same pa- 
rents are not all alike, and it often happens that 
they differ very considerably from their parents and 
from each other, This is equally true of man, of all 
animals, and of all plants. Moreover, it is found 
that individuals do not differ from their parents in 
certain — only, while in all others they are 
exact duplicates of them. They differ from them 
and from each other in every particular: in form, 
in size, in colour, in the structure of internal.as well 
as of external organs ; in those subtle peculiarities 
which produce differences of constitution, as well 
as in those sti’ more subtle ones which lead to mod- 
ifications of mind and character. In other words, 
in every possible way, in every organ and in every 
function, individuals of the same stock vary. 

‘ Now, health, strength, and long life are the re- 
sults of a harmony between the individual and the 
universe that surrounds it. Let us suppose that at 
any given moment this harmony is perfect. A cer- 
tain animal is exactly fitted to secure its prey, to 
escape from its enemies, to resist the inclemencies 
of the seasons, and to rear a numerous and healthy 
offspring. Buta change now takes place. A series 
of cold winters, for instance, come on, making food 
scarce, and bringing an immigration of some other 
animals to compete with the former inhabitants of 
the district. The new immigrant is swift of foot 
and surpasves its rivals in the pursuit of game ; the 
winter nights are colder, and require a thicker fur 
as a protection, and more nourishing food to keep 


ren are starved and slain. 
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most perfect specimens of each race and 
tribe, the strongest, the swiftest, the health- 
iest, the most courageous —those fullest 
of vitality —live longest, feed best, over- 
come their competitors in the choice of 
fhates ; and, in virtue of these advantages, 
become — as it is desirable they should be 
— the progenitors of the future race. The 
poorer specimens, the sick, the faulty, the 
weak, are slain or drop out of existence ; 
are distanced in the chase, are beaten in the 
fight, can find no females to match with 
them; and the species is propagated and 
continued mainly, increasingly, if not ex- 
clusively, from its finest and most selected 
individuals — in a word, its élite. 

This explains not only those extraordi- 
nary changes in the form and habits of the 
same animals which, when aided and aggra- 
vated by man’s requirements and careful 
management, strike us so forcibly in domes- 
ticated races, but also those purely natural 
though far slower modifications which geo- 
logical researches have brought to our 
knowledge. Mr. Wallace, in the admirable 
paper quoted below —which is a perfect 
model of succinct statement and lucid rea- 


up the heat of the system. Our supposed perfect 
animal is no longerin harmony witli its universe; 
it is in danger of dying of cold or of starvation. But 
the animal varies in its ne. Some of these are 
swifter than others—they still manage to catch 
food enough; some are hardier and more thickly 
furred—they manage in the cold nights to keep 
warm enough ; the slow, the weak, and the thinly 
clad soon die off. Again and again, in each suc- 
ceeding generation, the same thing takes place. By 
this natural process, which is so inevitable that it 
cannot be conceived not to act, those best adapted 
to live, live ; those least adapted, die. It is some- 
times said that we have no direct evidence of the 
action of this selecting power in nature. But it 
seems to me we have better evidence than even di- 
rect observation would be, because it is more uni- 
versal, viz. the evidence of ntcessity. It must be 
so ; for, as all wild animals increase in a geometri- 
cal ratio, while their actual numbers remain on the 
average stationary, it follows that as many die an- 
nually asareborn. If, therefore, we deny natural se- 
lection, it can only be by asserting that in sucha 
case as I have supposed the strong, the healthy, the 
swift, the well clad, the well organised animals in 
every respect, have no advantage over, —do not on 
the ge live longer than, the weak, the un- 
healthy, the slow, the ill clad, and the imperfectly 
organised individuals ; and this no Sane man has 
yet been found hardy enough to assert. But this is 
not all ; for the ee on the average resemble 
their parents, and the selected portion of each suc- 
ceeding generation will therefore be stronger, 
swifter, and more thickly furred than the last ; and 
if this process fore on for thousands of generations, 
our animal will have again become thoroughly in 
harmony with the new conditions in which he is 
placed. But he will now be a different creature. He 
will be not only swifter and stronger, and more 
furry ; he will also probably have changed in col- 
our, in form, perhaps have acquired a lunger tail, 
or differently shaped ears ; for it is an ascertained 
fact, that when one part of an animal is modified, 
some other parts almost always change as it were in 
sympathy with it.’— Wallace ‘On the Origin of 
Human Races.’ Journal of the Anthropological So- 
ciely, No. 5. 
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soning —has pointed out how this principle 
of natural selection has been modified, and 
in a manner veiled and disguised, though 
by no means either neutralised or suspended, 
in the case of MAN; so that neither history 
nor geology enables us to trace any change 
in his external structure analogous to those 
which we find in such abundance and to such 
a remarkable extent in the case of the lower 
animals. He adapts himself, just as they 
do, to the altered conditions of external na- 
ture, but he does it by mental not by bodily 
modifications. As withthem, so with him, the 
best adapted to surrounding circumstances, 
the most in harmony with the imperious 
necessities of life, surmount, survive, and 
multiply ; but in this case the adaptation is 
made and the harmony secured by intellect- 
ual and moral efforts and qualities, which 
leave no stamp on the corporeal frame. As 
with them, inferior varieties and individ- 
uals succumb and die out in the eternal 
and universal ‘ struggle-for existence ;’ only, 
in the case of man, the inferiority which de- 
termines their fate is inferiority not of mus- 
cle, of stomach, or of skin, but of brain. 


In man, as we now behold him, this is differ- 
ent. He is social and sympathetic. In the rud- 
est tribes the sick are assisted at least with food ; 
less robust health and vigour than the average 
does not entail death. Neither does the want of 
perfect limbs or other organs produce the same 
effect. as among the lower animals. Some divis- 
ion of labour takes place; the swiftest hunt, 
the less active fish or gather fruits ; food is to 
some extent exchanged or divided. The action 
of natural selection is therefore checked, the 
weaker, the dwarfish, those of less active limbs 
or less piercing eyesight, do not suffer the ex- 
treme penalty which falls on animals so defective. 

In proportion as these physical characteristics 
become of less importance, mental and moral 
qualities will have increasing influence on the 
well-being of the race. Capacity for acting in 
concert, for protection and for the acquisition of 
food and shelter; sympathy, which leads all in 
turn to assist each other; the sense of right, 
which checks depredations upon our fellows; the 
decrease of the combative and destructive pro- 
pensities; self-restraint in present appetites; and 
that intelligent foresight which prepares for the 
future, are all qualities that from their earliest 
appearance must have been for the benefit of 
each community, and would, therefore, have be- 
come the subjects of ‘ natural selection.’ For it 
is evident that such qualities would be for the 
well-being of man; would guard him against ex- 
ternal enemies, against internal dissensions, and 
against the effects of inclement seasous and im- 
pending famine, more surely than could any 
merely physical modification. Tribes in which 
such mental and moral qualities were predomi- 
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they were less developed, would live and main- 
tain their numbers, while the others would de- 
crease and finally succumb. 

Again, when any slow changes of physical 
geography, or of climate, make it necessary for 
an animal to alter its food, its clothing, or its 
weapons, it can only do so by a corresponding 
change in its own bodily structure and internal 
organisation. If a larger or more powerful beast 
is to be captured and devoured, as when a carni- 
vorous animal which has hitherto preyed on 
sheep is obliged from their decreasing numbers 
to attack buffaloes, it is only the strongest who 
can hold, — those with most powerful claws, and 
formidable canine teeth, that can struggle with 
and overcome such an animal. Natural selection 
immediately comes into play, and by its action 
these organs gradually become adapted to their 
new requirements. But man, under similar 
circumstances, does not require longer nails or 
teeth, greater bodily strength or swiftness. He 
makes sharper spears, or a better bow, or he con- 
structs a cunning pitfall, or combines in a hunt- 
ing party to circumvent his new prey. The ca- 
pacities which enable him to do this are what he 
requires to be strengthened, and these will, 
therefore, be gradually modified by ‘ natural se- 
lection,’ while the form and structure of his body 
will remain unchanged. So when a glacial epoch 
comes on, some animals must acquire warmer 
fur, or a covering of fat, or else die of cold. 
Those best clothed by nature are, therefore, 
preserved by natural selection. Man, under the 
same circumstances, will make himself warmer 
clothing, and build better houses; and the ne- 
cessity for doing this will react upon his men« 
tal organisation and social condition —will ad- 
vance them while his natural body remains 
naked as before. 

When the accustomed food of some animal 
becomes scarce or totally fails, it can only exist 
by becoming adapted to a new kind of food, a 
food perhaps less nourishing and less digestible. 
* Natural selection ’ will now act upon the stom- 
ach and intestines, and all their individual vari- 
ations will be taken advantage of to modify the 
race into harmony with its new food. In many 
cases, however, it is probable that this cannot 
be done. The internal organs may not vary 
quick enough, and then the animal will decrease 
in numbers and finally become extinct. But 
man guards himself from such accidents by su- 
perintending and guiding the operations of na- 
ture. He plants the seed of his most agreeable 
food, and thus procures a supply independent of 
the accidents of varying seasons or natural ex- 
tinction. He domesticates animals which serve 
him either to capture food or for food itself, and 
thus changes of any great extent in his teeth or 
digestive organs are rendered unnecessary. Man, 
too, has everywhere the use of fire, and by its 
means can render palatable a variety of animal 
and vegetable substances, which he could hardly 
otherwise make use of, and thus obtain for him- 


nant, would therefore have an advantage in the | self. a supply of food far more varied and abun- 
struggle for existence over other tribes in which | dant than that which any animal can command, 
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Thus man, by the mere capacity of clothing 
himself, and making weapons and tools, has 
taken away from nature that power of changing 
the external form and structure which she exer- 
cises over all other animals. As the competing 
races by which they are surrounded, the climate, 
the vegetation, or the animals which serve them 
for food, are slowly changing, they must under- 
go a corresponding change in their structure, 
habits, and constitution, to keep them in har- 
mony with the new conditions — to enable them 
to live and maintain their numbers. But man 
does this by means of his intellect alone; which 
enables him with an unchanged body still to keep 
in harmony with the changing universe. 

From the time, therefore, when the social and 
sympathetic feelings come into active operation, 
and the intellectual and moral faculties become 
fairly developed, man would cease to be influ- 
enced by ‘ natural selection ’ in his physical form 
and structure; as an animal he would remain 
almost stationary; the changes of the surround- 
ing universe would cease to have upon him that 
powerful modifying effect which they exercise 
over other parts of the organic world. But 
from the moment that his body became station- 





ary, his mind would become subject to those very | 
influences from which his body had escaped; 
every slight variation in his mental and moral | 
nature which should enable him better to guard | 
against adverse circumstances, and combine for | 
mutual comfort and protection, would be pre- | 
served and accumulated; the better and higher | 
specimens of our race would therefore increase | 
and spread, the lower and more brutal would 
give way and successively die out, and that rapid 
advancement of mental organisation would oc- 
cur which has raised the very lowest races of 
men so far above the brutes (although differing 
so little from some of them in physical struc- 
ture), and, in conjunction with scarcely percep- 
tible modifications of form, has developed the 
wonderful intellect of the Germanic races. 


But this is by no means the whole of the 
case. As we follow out the reflections sug- 
gested by this argument, an entirely new 
series of consequences and operations opens 
before us. We perceive that the law of ‘ nat- 
ural selection,’ and of ‘ the preservation of 
favoured races and individuals in the strug- 
gle for existence,’ has become in the course 
of man’s progress not only thus modified, 
as Mr. Wallace points out, and directed to 
one part of his organisation (the brain) 
alone, but positively suspended, and in 
many instances almost reversed. Tt even 
dawns upon us that our existing civilisation, 
which is the result of the operation of this 
law in + ane ages, may be actually retarded 
and endangered by its tendency to neutral- | 
ise that law in one or two most material and 
significant particulars. The great, wise, | 
righteous, and beneficent principle which | 
in all other animals, and in man himself, up | 
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to a certain stage of his progress, tends to 
the improvement and perfection of the race, 
would appear to be forcibly interfered with 
and nearly set aside; nay, to be set aside 
pretty much in direct proportion to the com- 
plication, completeness, and culmination of 
our civilisation. We do not assert that if 
our civilisation were purely and philosophi- 
cally ideal — perfect in character as well as 
splendid and lofty in degree — this result 
would follow, or would continue; but it 
certainly does follow now, and it delays 
and positively menaces the attainment of 
that ideal condition. Our thesis is this: 
that the indisputable effect of the state of 
social progress and culture we have reached, 
of our high civilisation, in a word, is to 
counteract and suspend the operation of that 
righteous and salutary law of ‘ natural se- 
lection ’ in virtue of which the best specimens 
of the race —the strongest, the finest, the 
worthiest — are those which survive, sur- 
mount, become paramount, and take prece- 
dence ; succeed and triumph in the strug- 
gle for existence, become the especial pro- 
genitors of future generations, continue the 
species, and propagate an ever improving 
and perfecting type of humanity. 

The principle does not — to fail in 
the case of races of men. Here the abler, 
the stronger, the more advanced, the finer 
in short, are still the favoured ones, suc- 
ceed in the competition; exterminate, gov- 
ern, supersede, fight, eat, or work the infe- 
rior tribes out of existence. The process is 
quite as certain, and nearly as rapid, whether 
we are just or unjust; whether we use care- 
fulness or cruelty. Everywhere the savage 
tribes of mankind die out at the contact of 
the civilised ones. Sometimes they are ex- 
tinguished by conquest and the sword; 
sometimes by the excessive toil which avari- 
cious victors impose upon the feeble van- 
quished ; often by the diseases which the 
more artificial man brings with him and 
which flourish with fearful vigour in a vir- 
gin soil; occasionally they fade away before 
the superior vitality and prolific energy of 
the invading race in lands where there is 
not room for both; in some cases before the 
new and unsuitable habits which civilisation 
tries to introduce among them; not unfre- 
quently it would seem from some mysterious 
blight which the mere presence of a superior 
form of humanity casts over them. But, in 
every part of the world, and in every in- 
stance, the result has been the same; the 
process of extinction is either completed or 
actively at work. The Indians of the An- 
tilles, the Red man of North America, the 
South Sea Islanders, the Australians, 
even the New Zealanders (the finest and 
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most pliable and teachable of savages), 
are alike dying out with sad rapidity — 


in consequence of the harshness, or in spite 
of the forbearance and protection, of the 
stronger and more capable European. The 
negro alone survives — and, but for the ob- 
servation of what is now going on in our 
sugar islands and in the United States, we 
should say seems likely to survive. He 
only has been able to hold his own in a 
fashion, and to live and flourish side by side 
with masterful and mightier races, though in 
a questionable relation and with questiona- 
ble results. But the exception is a confir- 
mation of the general law. The negro is not 
only strong, docile, and prolific, but in some 
respects he is better adapted to surrounding 
conditions than his European neighbour, 
conqueror, or master; in certain climates 
he, and not the white man, is ‘ the favoured 
race;’ and for many generations, perhaps 
for ages, in the burning regions about the 
equator, a black skin may take precedence 
of a large brain, and be a more indispensable 
condition of existence ; or possibly the brain 
may grow larger without the skin growing 
any whiter. The principle of ‘ natural se- 
lection’ therefore—of the superior and 
fitter races of mankind trampling out and 
replacing the poorer races, in virtue of their 
superior fitness — would seem to hold good 
universally. 

So probably it does also, and always has 
done, in the case of nations; and the ap- 
parent exceptions to the rule may be due 
only to our erroneous estimate of the true 
elements of superiority. In the dawn of 
history the more cultivated and energetic 
races conquered the weaker and less ad- 
vanced, reduced them to slavery, or taught 
them civilisation. It is true that in the 
case of the Greeks and Romans the coarser 
organisation and less developed brain of 
the latter easily overpowered and over- 
shadowed probably the finest physical and 
intellectual nature that has yet appeared 
upon the earth; but the Greeks, when they 
succumbed, had fallen away from the per- 
fection of their palmier days; they were 
enervated and corrupt to the very core; 
and the robuster will and unequalled politi- 
cal genius of their Roman conquerors con- 
stituted an undeniable superiority. They 
triumphed by the law of the strongest— 
though their strength might not lie precisely 
in the noblest portion of man’s nature. 
Intellectually the inferiors of the Greeks 
whom they subdued, they were morally and 
volitionally more vigorous, The same may 
be said of those rude Northern warriors 
who at a later period flowed over and mas- 
tered the degenerate Roman world. They 
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had no culture, but they had vast capac- 
ities ; and they brought with them a reno- 
vating irruption of that hard energy and 
redundant vitality which luxury and success 
had nearly extinguished among those they 
eonquered. They were then ‘‘the most fa- 
voured race,” the fittest for the exigencies of 
the hour, the best adapted to the conditions 
of the life around them; they prevailed, 
therefore, by reason of a very indisputable, 
though not the most refined sort of, superi- 
ority. With the nations of modern history, 
the same rule has governed the current of 
the world, though perhaps with more in- 
stances of at least apparent exception. 
Each nation that has dominated in turn, or 
occupied the first post in the world’s an- 
nals, has done so by right of some one 
quality, achievement, or possession — then 
especially needed — which made it for the 
time the stronger, if not intrinsically the 
ngbler, among many rivals. Intellect, and 
intellect applied alike to art, to commerce, 
and to science, at one period made the 
Italians the most prominent people in Eu- 
rope. There was an undeniable grandeur 
in the Spanish nation in its culminating 
years towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury which gave it a right to rule, and at 
once explained and justified both its dis- 
coveries and its conquests. No one can 
say that France has not fairly won her vast 
influence and her epochs of predominance 
by her wonderful military spirit and the 
peculiarity of her singularly clear, keen, 
restless, but not rich, intelligence. Eng- 
land owes her world-wide dominion and 
(what is far more significant and a greater 
subject for felicitation) the wide diffusion 
of her race over the globe, to a daring and 
persistent energy with which no other vari- 
ety of mankind is so largely dowered. And 
if in modern conflicts might has sometimes 
triumphed over right, and the finer and 
kinder people fallen before the assaults of 
the stronger, and the events of history run 
counter to all our truer and juster sympa- 
thies, it is probably because, in the counsels 
of the Most High, energy is seen to be more 
needed than culture to carry on the advance- 
ment of humanity, and a commanding will, 
at least in this stage of our progress, a more 
essential endowment than an amiable tem- 
per or a ood heart. At all events it is 
those who in some sense are the STRONGEST 
and the {ttcst who most prevail, multiply, 
and spread, and become in the largest 
measure the progenitors of future nations. 
But when we come to the case of individ- 
uals in a people, or classes in a community 
— the phase of the question which has far 
the most practical and immediate interest 
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for ourselves — the principle fails alto- 
— and the law is no longer supreme. 

ivilisation, with its social, moral, and ma- 
terial complications, has introduced a dis- 
turbing and conflicting element. It is not 
now, as Mr. Wallace depicts, that intellect- 
ual has been substituted for physical supe- 
riority, but that artificial and conventional 
have taken the place of natural advantages 
as the ruling and deciding force. It is no 


longer the strongest, the healthiest, the. 


most perfectly organised ; it is not men of 
the finest physique, the largest brain, the 
most pret intelligence, that are ‘ fa- 
voured ’ and successful ‘in the struggle for 
existence ’— that survive, that rise to the 
surface, that ‘natural selection’ makes 
the parents of future generations, the con- 
tinuators of a picked and perfected race. 
It is still ‘ the most favoured,’ no doubt, in 
some sense, who bear away the palm, but 
the indispensable favour is that of fortune, 
not of nature. The various influences of 
our social system combine to traverse the 
righteous and salutary law which God or- 
dained for the preservation of a worthy 
and improving humanity; and the ‘ varie- 
ties’ of man that endure and multiply their 
likenesses, and mould the features of the 
coming times, are not the soundest consti- 
tutions that can be found among us, nor 
the most subtle and resourceful minds, nor 
the most amiable or self-denying tempers, 
nor even the most imperious and persistent 
wills, but often the precise reverse — often 
those emasculated by luxury and those 
damaged by want, those rendered reckless 
by squalid poverty, and those whose physi- 
cal and mental energies have been sapped, 
and whose morale has been grievously im- 
paired, by long indulgence and forestalled 
desires. 

The two great instruments and achieve- 
ments of civilisation, are respect for life 
and respect for property. In proportion as 
both are secure, as life is prolonged, and as 
wealth is accumulated, so nations rise — or 
consider that they have risen. Among wild 
animals the sick and maimed are slain; 
among savages they succumb and die; 
among us they are cared for, kept alive, 
enabled to marry and multiply. In un- 
civilised tribes, the ineffective and incapa- 
ble, the weak in body or in mind, are un- 
able to provide themselves food; they fall 
behind in the chase or in the march, they 
fall out, therefore, in the race of life. 
With us, sustenance and shelter are pro- 
vided for them, and they survive. We 
pride ourselves —and justly —on the in- 
creased length of life which has been ef- 
fected by our science and our humanity. 
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But we forget that this higher average of 
life may be compatible with, and may in a 
measure result from, a lower average of 
health. We have kept alive those who, in 
a more natural and less advanced state, 
would have died — and who, looking at the 
physical perfection of the race alone, had 
better have been left to die. Among say- 
ages, the vigorous and sound alone survive ; 
among us, the diseased and enfeebled sur- 
vive as well; — but is either the physique 
or the intelligence of cultivated man the 
gainer by the change? In a wild state, by 
the law of natural selection, only, or chiefly, 
the sounder or stronger specimens were al- 
lowed to continue their species; with us, 
thousands with tainted constitufions, with 
frames weakened by malady or waste, with 
brains bearing subtle and hereditary mis- 
chief in their recesses, are suffered to trans- 
mit their terrible inheritance of evil to other 
generations, and to spread it through a 
whole community. 

Security of aly security for its 
transmission, as well as for its enjoyment, 
is one of our ch&f boasts. Thousands 
upon thousands who never could them- 
selves have acquired property by industry, 
or conquered it by courage, or kept it by 
strength or ingenuity, and who are uiterly 
incompetent to use it well, are yet enabled 
by law to inherit and retain it. They are 
born to wealth, they revel in wealth, though 
destitute of all the qualities by which wealth 
is won, or its possession made a blessing to 
the community. In a natural state of soci- 
ety they would have been pushed out of 
existence, jostled aside in the struggle and 
the race, and left by the way to die. In 
civilised communities they are protected, 
fostered, flattered, married, and empow- 
ered to hand down their vapid incapacities 
to numerous offspring, whom perhaps they 
can leave wealthy too. In old and highl 
advanced nations, the classes who wiel 
power, and affluence, and social supremacy 
as a consequence of the security of prop- 
erty, do not as a rule consist— nay, consist 
in a very small measure — of individuals 
who have won, or could have won, those 
influences for themselves — of natural 
‘kings of men;’ the élite lots in life do 
not fall to the élite of the race or the 
community. Those possessions and that 
position, which in more simply organised 
tribes would be an indication and a proof 
either of strength, of intelligence, or of 
some happy adaptation to surrounding exi- 
gencies, now in our complicated world indi- 
cate nothing —at least in five cases out of 
six — but merit or energy or luck in some 
ancestor, perhaps inconceivably remote, 
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who has bequeathed his rank and a 
to his successors, but without the qualities 
which won them and warranted them. Yet 
this property and rank still enable their 
possibly unworthy and incapable inheritors 
to take precedence over others in many of 
the walks of life, to carry off the most de- 
sirable brides from less favoured though far 
nobler rivals, and (what is our present 
point) to make these brides the mothers 
of a degenerating, instead of an ever im- 
proving race. 

But even this by no means presents the 
whole strength of the case. Not only does 
civilisation, as it exists among us, enable 
rank and wealth, however diseased, enfee- 
bled, or unintelligent, to become the con- 
tinuators of the species in preference to 
larger brains, stronger frames, and sounder 
constitutions ; but that very rank and wealth, 
thus inherited without effort and in absolute 
security, tend to produce enervated and ‘un- 
intelligent offspring. To be born in the 
~ le is not the right introduction to 
1ealthy energy ; to be surrounded from the 
cradle with all temptations and facilities to 
self-indulgence, is not the best safe-guard 
against those indulgences which weaken 
the intellect and exhaust the frame. No 
doubt noblesse oblige, and riches can buy 


the highest education, bating that education 
by surrounding circumstances which is real- 
ly the only one that tells very effectually on 


the youthful plant. No doubt, too, there 
are splendid and numerous exceptions — in- 
stances in which rank is used to mould its 
heir to its duties, and in which wealth is 
used to purchase and achieve all that makes 
life nate and beneficent. But we have 
only to look around us, and a little below 
the surface, and then ask ourselves whether 
as a rule, the owners of rank and wealth — 
still more the owners of wealth without 
rank — are those from whose paternity we 
should have most right to anticipate a 
healthy, a noble, an energetic, or a truly 
intellectual offspring —a race fitted to con- 
trol and guide themselves as well as others, 
to subdue the earth as well as to replenish 
it, to govern, to civilise, to illustrate, to 
carry forward, the future destinies of man ? 

And if it is not from the highest and most 
opulent, assuredly it is not from the lowest 
and most indigent. The physique and the 
morale of both the extreme classes are im- 
perfect and impaired. The physique of the 
rich is injured by indulgence and excess — 
that of the poor by privation and want. 
The morale of the former has never been 
duly called forth by the necessity for exer- 
tion and self-denial; that of the latter has 
never been cultivated by training and in- 
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struction. The intellects of both have been 
exposed to opposite disadvantages. The 
organisations of neither class are the best 
in the community ; the constitutions of neith- 
er are the soundest or most untainted. Yet 
these two classes are precisely those which 
are, or are likely to be, preponderatingly, the 
fathers of the coming generation. Both 
marry as early as they please and have as 
many children as they please, — the rich 
because it is in their power, the poor be- 
cause they have no motive for abstinence ; 
—and as we know, scanty food and hard 
circumstances do not — but rather en- 
courage procreation. Malthus’s ‘ pruden- 
tial check’ rarely operates upon the lower 
classes; the poorer they are, usually, the 
faster do they multiply ; certainly the more 
reckless they are in reference to multiplica- 
tion. It is the middle classes, those who 
form the energetic, reliable, improving ele- 
ment of the ‘population, those who wish to 
rise and do not choose to sink, those in a 
word who are the true strength and wealth 
and dignity of nations, —it is these who 
abstain from marriage or postpone it. Thus 
the imprudent, the desperate, — those whose 
standard is low, those who have no hope, 
no ambition, no self-denial, —on the one 
side, and the pampered favourites of fortune 
on the other, take precedence in the race 
of fatherhood, to the disadvantage or the 
exclusion of the prudent, the resolute, the 
striving and the self-restrained. The very 
men whom a philosophic statesman or a 
guide of some superior race would select as 
most qualifying and deserving to continue 
the race, are precisely those who do so in 
the scantiest measure. Those who have no 
need for exertion, and those who have no 
opportunities for culture, those whose frames 
are damaged by indulgence, and those whose 
frames are weakened by privation, breed ad 
libitum ; while those whose minds and bodies 
have been hardened, strengthened and puri- 
fied by temperance and toil, are elbowed 
uietly aside in the unequal press. Surel 
the ‘ selection’ is no longer ‘ natural.’ The 
careless, squalid, unaspiring Irishman, fed 
on potatoes, living in a pig-stye, doting on 
a superstition, multiplies like rabbits or 
ephemera: — the frugal, foreseeing, self- 
respecting, ambitious Scot, stern in his mo- 
rality, spiritual in his faith, sagacious and 
disciplined in his intelligence, passes his 
best years in struggle and in celibacy, mar- 
ries late, and leaves few behind him. Given 
a land originally peopled by a thousand 
Saxons and a thousand Celts, —and in a 
dozen generations, five-sixths of the popu- 
lation would be Celts, but five-sixths of the 
property, of the power, of the intellect, 
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would belong to the one-sixth of Saxons 
that remained. In the eternal ‘ struggle for 
existence,’ it would be the inferior and less 
favoured race that had prevailed, —and 
prevailed by virtue not of its qualities but 
of its faults, by reason not of its stronger 
vitality but of its weaker reticence and its 
narrower brain. 


Of course it will be urged that the prin- 
ciple of natural selection fails thus utterly 
because our civilisation is imperfect and 
misdirected ; because our laws are insufli- 
cient ; because our social arrangements are 
unwise ; because our moral sense is languid 
or unenlightened. No doubt, if our legis- 
lators onl rulers were quite sagacious and 
quite stern, and our people in all ranks quite 
wise and good, the beneficent tendencies 
of nature would continue to operate uncoun- 
teracted. No constitutions would be im- 
ape by insufficient nutriment and none 

y unhealthy excess. No classes would be 
so undeveloped either in mind or muscle as 
to be unfitted for procreating sound and 
vigorous offspring. The sick, the tainted, 
and the maimed, would be too sensible and 


too unselfish to dream of marrying and | 


handing down to their children the curse of 
diseased or feeble frames ; — or if they were 
not self-controlled, the state would exercise 
a salutary but unrelenting paternal despot- 
ism, and supply the deficiency by vigilant 
and timely prohibition. A republic is con- 
ceivable in which paupers should be forbid- 
den to propagate ; in which all candidates 
for the proud and solemn privilege of con- 
tinuing an untainted and perfecting race 
should be subjected to a pass or a competi- 
tive examination, and those only should be 
suffered to transmit their names and fami- 
lies to future generations who had a pure, 
vigorous and well-developed constitution to 
transmit ; —so that paternity should be the 
right and function exclusively of the élite of 
the nation, and humanity be thus enabled to 
march on securely and without drawback to 
its ultimate possibilities of progress. Every 
damaged or inferior temperament might be 
eliminated, and every special and superior 
one be selected and enthroned, —till the 
human race, both in its manhood and its 
womanhood, became one glorious congrega- 
tion of saints, sages, and athletes : — till we 
were all Blondins, all Shakespeares, Peri- 
cles’, Socrates’, Columbuses and Fénelons. 
But no nation —in modern times at least 
—has ever yet approached this ideal; no 
such wisdom or virtue has ever been found 
except in isolated individual instances; no 

overnment and no statesman has ever yet 
dared thus to supplement the inadequacy of 
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personal patriotism by laws so sapiently 
despotic. The face of the leading peoples 
of the existing world is not even set in this 
direction — but rather the reverse. The 
tendencies of the age are three especially ; 
and all three run counter to the operation 
of the wholesome law of ‘ natural selection.’ 
We are learning to insist more and more on 
the freedom of the individual will, the right 
of every one to judge and act for himself. 
We are growing daily more foolishly and 
criminally lenient to every natural propen- 
sity, less and less inclined to resent, or con- 
trol, or punish its indulgence. We abso- 
lutely refuse to let the poor, the incapable, 
or the diseased die; we enable or allow 
them, if we do not actually encourage them, 
to propagate their incapacity, poverty, and 
constitutional disorders. And, lastly, de- 
mocracy is every year advancing in power, 
and claiming the supreme right to govern 
and to guide: — and democracy means the 
management and control of social arrange- 
ments by the least educated classes, — by 
those least trained to foresee or measure 
consequences, — least acquainted with the 
fearfully rigid laws of hereditary transmis- 
sion, — least habituated to repress desires, 
or to forego immediate enjoyment for future 
and remote good. 

Obviously, no artificial prohibitions or 
restraints, no laws imposed from above and 
from without, can restore the principle of 
‘natural selection’ to its due supremacy 
among the human race. No people in our 
days would endure the necessary interfer- 
ence and control; and perhaps a result so 
acquired might not be worth the cost of ac- 
quisition. We can only trust to the slow 
influences of enlightenment and moral sus- 
ceptibility, percolating downwards and in 
time permeating all ranks. We can only 
watch and be careful that any other influ- 
ences we do set in motion shall be such as, 
where they work at all, may work in the 
right direction. At present the prospect is 
not reassuring. We are progressing fast in 
many points, no doubt, but the progress is 
not wholly nor always of the right sort, nor 
without a large per contra. Legislation 
and philanthropy are improving the condi- 
tion of the masses, but they are more and 
more losing the guidance and governance 
of the masses. Wealth accumulates above, 
and wages rise below; but the cost of liv- 
ing augments with both operations, till those 
classes — the stamina of the nation — which 
are neither too rich nor too poor to fear a 
fall, find marriage a hazardous adventure, 
and dread the burden of large families. 
Medical science is mitigating suffering, and 
achieving some success in its warfare against 
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disease ; but at the same time it enables the 
diseased to live. It controls and sometimes 
half cures the maladies that spring from pro- 
fligacy and excess, but in so doing it en- 
courages both, by stepping in between the 
cause and its consequence, and saving them 
from their natural and deterring penalties. 
It reduces the aggregate mortality by sani- 
tary improvements and precautions; but 


. 
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those whom it saves from dying premature- 
ly it preserves to propagate dismal and im- 
perfect lives. In our complicated modern 
communities a-race is being run between 
moral and mental enlightenment and the 
deterioration of the physical constitution 
through the defeasance of the law of natural 
selection ; — and on the issues of that race 
the destinies of humanity depend. ~~ 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AUTUMNAL ODE. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 
1. 
MINSTREL and Genius, to whose songs or sighs 
The round earth modulates her changeful 
sphere, 
That bend’st in shadow from yon western skies, 
And lean’st, cloud-hid, along the woodlands 


sere, 
Too deep thy tones —too pure —for mortal 
ear ! 
Yet Nature hears them : without aid of thine 
How sad were her decline ! 

From thee she learns with just and soft gradation 
Her dying hues in death to harmonize ; 
Through thee her obsequies 

A glory wear that conquers desolation. 

Through thee she singeth, ‘‘ Faithless were the 

sighing 

** Breathed o’er a beauty only born to fleet : 

‘* A holy thing and precious is the dying 

‘* Of that whose life was innocent and sweet.’’ 

From many a dim retreat 

+ Lodged on high-bosomed, echoing, mountain- 
lawn, 
Or chiming convent in dark vale withdrawn, 

From cloudy shrine or rapt oracular seat 

_ Voices of loftier worlds that saintly strain repeat. 


Il. 


It is the Autumnal Epode of the year: 
The nymphs that urge the seasons on their 
round, 
They to whose green lap flies the startled deer 
When bays the far off hound, 
They that drag April by the rain-bright hair, 
(Though sun-showers daze her and the rude 
winds scare) 
O’er March’s frosty bound, 
They by whose warm and furtive hand unwound 
The cestus falls from May’s new-wedded 
breast — 
Silent they stand beside dead Summer’s bier, 
With folded palms, and faces to the West, 
And their loose tresses sweep the dewy ground. 


III. 
A sacred stillness hangs upon the air, 
A sacred clearness. Distant shapes draw nigh: 





Glistens yon Elm-grove, to its heart laid bare, 
And all articulate in its symmetry, 
— and there a branch that from on 

1g 

Far flashes washed as in a watery gleam : 

Beyond, the glossy lake lies calm — a beam 

Upheaved, as if in sleep, from its slow central 

stream. 


Iv. 


This quiet — is it Truth, or some fair mask? 
Is pain no more? Shall Sleep be lord, not 
Death? 


Shall sickness cease to afflict and overtask 
The spent and labouring breath? 
Is there among yon farms and fields, this day, 
. No grey old head that drops? No darkening 
eye? 
Spirits of Pity, lift your hands, and pray — 
Each hour, alas, men die! 


Vv. 


The love-songs of the Blackbird now are done: 
Upon the o’ergrown, loose, red-berried cover 
The latest of late warblers sings as one 
That trolls at random when the feast is over ; 
From bush to bush the silver cobwebs hover, 
Shrouding the dried up rill’s exhausted urn; 
No breeze is fluting o’er the green morass : 
Nor falls the thistle-down: in deep-drenched 


grass, aa 
Now blue, now red, the shifting dew-gems 
burn. 


VI. 


Mine ear thus torpid held, methinks mine eye 

Is armed the more with visionary power : 

As with a magnet’s force each redd’ning bower 
Compels me through the woodland pageantry : 
Slowly I track the forest’s skirt: emerging, 

Slowly I climb from pastoral steep to steep : 

I see far mists from reedy valleys surging : 
I follow the procession of white sheep 
That fringe with wool old stock and ruined 
rath — 
How staid to-day, how eager when the lambs 

Went leaping round their dams ! 

I cross the leaf-choked stream from stone to stone, 

Pass the hoar ash-tree, trace the upland path, 
The furze-brake that in March all golden shene 

Reflected in the shy kingfisher’s bath. 
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No more from full-leaved woods that music 
swells 
Which in the summer filled the satiate ear : 
A fostering sweetness still from bosky dells 
Murmurs ; but I can hear 
A harsher sound when down, at intervals, 
The dry leaf rattling falls. 
Dark as those spots which herald swift disease, 
The death-blot marks for death the leaf yet firm: 
Beside the leaf down-trodden trails the worm : 
In forest depths the haggard, whitening grass 
Repines at youth departed. Half-stripped trees 
Reveal, as one who says, ‘‘ Thou too must pass,”’ 
Plainlier each day their quaint anatomies. 
Yon Poplar grove is troubled! Bright and bold 
Babbled his cold leaves in the July breeze 
As though above our heads a runnel rolled : 
His mirth is o’er: subdued by old October, 
He counts his lessening wealth, and, sadly so- 
ber, 
Tinkles his querulous tablets of wan gold. 


vit. 
Be still, ye sighs of the expiring year! 
A sword there is:—ye play but with the 
sheath ! 
Whispers there are more piercing, yet more dear 
Than yours, that come to me those boughs be- 
neath ; 
And well-remembered footsteps known of old 
Tread soft the mildewed mould. 
O magic memory of the things that were — 
Of those whose hands our childish locks ca- 


resst, 
Of one so angel-like in tender care, 
Of one in majesty so Godlike drest — 
O phantom faces painted on the air, 
Of friend or sudden guest ; — 
I plead in vain: 
The woods revere, but cannot heal my pain. 
Ye sheddings from the Yew-tree and the Pine, 
If on your rich and aromatic dust 
I laid my forehead, and my hands put forth 
In the last beam that warms the forest floor, 
No answer to my yearnings would be mine, 
To me no answer through those branches hoar 
Would reach in noontide trance, or moony 
gust ! 
Her secret Heaven would keep, and mother 


Earth 
Speak from her deep heart,—‘* Where thou 
know’st not, trust ! ’’ 


Ix. 
That pang is past. Once more my pulses keep 
A tenor calm, that knows nor grief nor joy ; 
Once more I move as one that died in sleep, 
And treads, a Spirit, the haunts he trod, a boy, 
And sees them like-unlike, and sees beyond : 
Then earthly life comes back, and I despond. 
Ah, life, not life! Dim woods of crimsoned beech, 
That swathe the hills in sacerdotal stoles, 
Burn on, burn on! the year ere long will reach 
That day made holy to Departed Souls, 
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The day whereon man’s heart, itself a priest, 

Descending to that Empire pale wherein 

Beauty and Sorrow dwell, but pure from Sin, 

Holds with God’s Church at once its fast and 
feast. 

Dim woods, they, they alone your vaults should 


> 

The sad and saintly Dead ! 

Your pathos those alone ungrieved could meet 
Who fit them for the Beatific Vision ; 

The things that as they pass us seem to cheat, 
To them would be a music-winged fruition, 
A cadence sweetest in the soft subsiding : 
Transience to them were dear ; — for theirs the 

abiding , 

Dear as that Pain which clears from fleshly film 
The spirit’s eye, matures each spirit-germ, 
Frost-bound on earth, but at the appointed 


term 
Mirror of Godhead in the immortal realm. 


x. 


Lo there the regal exiles !— under shades 
Deeper than ours, yet in a finer air — 
Climbing, successive, elders, youths, and maids, 
The penitential mountain’s ebon stair : 
The earth-shadow clips that halo round their 
hair : 


And as lone outcasts watch a moon that wanes, 
Receding slowly o’er their native plains, 
Thus watch they, wistful, something far but fair. 
Serene they stand, and wait, 
Self-exiled by the ever-open gate : 
Awhile self-exiled from the All-pitying Eyes, 
Lest mortal stain should blot their Paradise. 
Silent they pace, ascending high and higher 
The hills of God, a hand on every heart . * 
That willing burns, a vase of cleansing fire 
Fed by God’s love in souls from God apart. 
Each lifted face with thirst of long desire 
Is pale ; but o’er it grows a mystic sheen, 
Because on them God’s face, by them unseen, 
Is turned, through narrowing darkness hourly 
nigher. 


xI. 
Sad thoughts, why roam ye thus in your unrest 
The world unseen? Why scorn our mortal 
bound ? 
Is it not kindly, Earth’s maternal breast? 
Is it not fair, her head with vine-wreaths 
crowned ? 
Farm-yard and barn are heaped with golden 
store ; 
High piled the sheaves illume the russet plain; 
Hedges and hedge-row trees are yellowed o’er 
With waifs and trophies of the labouring wain: 
Why murmur, ‘‘ Change is change, when down- 
ward ranging ; 
Spring’s upward change but pointed to the un- 
changing? ’’ 
Yet, oh how just your sorrow, if ye knew 
The true grief’s sanction true ! 
*Tis not the thought of parting youth that moves 
us; 
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, *Tis not alone the pang for friends departed: — 
The Autumnal grief that raises while it proves us 
Wells from a holier source and deeper-hearted! 

For this a sadness mingles with our mirth; * 

For this a bitter mingles with the sweetness; 
‘The throne that shakes not is the Spirit’s 
right ; 

The heart and hope of Man are infinite; 
Heaven is his home, and, exiled here on earth, 
Completion most betrays the incompleteness ! 


xi. 
Heaven is his home. — But hark ! the breeze in- 
creases : 
The sunset forests, catching sudden fire, 
Flash, swell, and sing, a millioned-organed 
choir : 
Roofing the West, rich clouds in glittering fleeces 
O’er-arch ethereal spaces and divine 
Of heaven’s clear hyaline. 
No dream is this! Beyond that radiance golden 
God’s Sons I see, His armies bright and strong, 
The ensanguined Martyrs here with palms high 
holden, 
The Virgins there, a lily-lifting throng ! 
The Splendours nearer draw. In choral blending 
The Prophets’ and the Apostles’ chant I hear; 
I see the City of the Just descending 
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With gates of pearl and diamond bastions 
sheer 


The walls are agate and chalcedony : 
On jacinth street and jasper parapet 
The unwaning light is light of Deity, 
Not beam of lessening moon or suns that set. 
That undeciduous forestry of spires 
Lets fall no leaf ! those lights can never range : 
Saintly fruitions and divine desires 
Are blended there in rapture without change. 
— Man was not made for things that leave us, 
For that which goeth and returneth, 
For hopes that lift us yet deceive us, 
For love that wears a smile yet mourneth; 
Not for fresh forests from the dead leaves spring- 
ing, 
The cyclic re-creation which, at best, 
Yields us — betrayal still to promise clinging — 
But tremulous shadows of the realm of rest : 
For things immortal Man was made, 
God’s Image, latest from His hand, 
Co-heir with Him, Who in Man’s flesh arrayed 
Holds o’er the worlds the Heavenly-Human 
wand : 
His portion this — sublime 
To stand where access none hath Space or Time, 
Above the starry host, the Cherub band, 
To stand — to advance — and after all to stand ! 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THEOLOGY IN EXTREMIS: 


OR, A SOLILOQUY THAT MAY HAVE BEEN DELIV- 
ERED IN INDIA, JUNE, 1857. 

“‘The Mahometans would have spared life to any 
of their English prisoners who should consent to 
Fs Mahometanism, by repeating the usual short 
ormula; but only one half-caste cared to eave him- 
self in that way.’”’—Extract from a newspaper ac- 
count of one of the Indian massacres. 


MORITURUS LOQUITUR. 
I 
Ort in the pleasant summer years, 
Reading the tales of days bygone, 

I have mused on the story of human tears, 
All that man unto man has done — 
Massacre, torture, and black despair — 

Reading it all in my easy-chair; 
II. 
Passionate prayer for a minute’s life; 
Tortured, crying for death as rest; 
Husband pleading for child or wife, 
Pitiless stroke upon tender breast, 
Was it all real as that I lay there 
Lazily stretched on my easy-chair ? 


III. 
Could I believe in those hard old times 
Here, in this safe luxurious age? 
Were the horrors invented to season rhymes, 
Or truly is man so fierce in his rage? 
What could I suffer, and what could I dare? 
I who was bred to that easy-chair. 





v 


Iv. 


They were my fathers, the men of yore, 
Little they recked of a cruel death; 
They would dip their hands in a heretic’s gore, 
They stood and burnt for a rule of faith. 
What would I burn for, and whom not spare? 
I, who had faith in an easy-chair. 


v. 
Now do I see old tales are true, 
Here in the clutch ofa savage foe; 
Now shall I know what my fathers knew; 
Bodily anguish and bitter woe, 
Naked and bound in the hot sun’s glare, 
Far from my civilized easy-chair. 


vI. 
Now have I tasted and understood 
That old-world feeling of mortal hate; 
For the Mussulmans round us keen for blood, 
They will kill us —they do but wait; 
While I ——I would sell ten lives, at least, 
For one fair stroke at that devilish priest 


VII. 
Just in return for the kick he gave, 
Bidding me call on the prophet’s name; 
Even a dog by this may save 
Skin from the knife, and soul from the flame; 
My soul ! if he can let the prophet burn it; 
But life is sweet if a word may earn it. 


A bullock’s death, andvatthirty years ! 
Just one phraée,fand‘a man gets off it. 
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Look at that mongrel clerk in his tears, 
Whining aloud the name of the prophet; 

Only a formula easy to patter, 

And, God Almighty, what can it matter? 


Ix, 
** Matter enough,’’ will my comrade say, 
Praying aloud here close at my side, 
**Whether you mourn in despair alway, 
Cursed for ever by Christ denied; __ 
Or whether you suffer a minute’s pain 
All the reward of Heaven to gain.’’ 


x. 
Not for a moment faltereth he, 
Sure of the promise and pardon of sin; 
Thus did the martyrs die, I see, 
Little to lose and muckle to win; 
Death means Heaven — he longs to receive it, 
But what shall I do if I don’t believe it? 


xI. 
Life is pleasant, and friends may be nigh, 
Fain would I speak one word and be spared. 
Yet I could be silent and cheerfully die 
If I were only sure God cared; 
If I had Faith, and were only certain 
That light is behind that terrible curtain. 


xIl. 
But what if he listeth nothing at all 
Of words a poor wretch in his terror may say, 
That mighty God who created all ? 
Who meant us to live the appointed day, 
Who needs not either to bless or ban, 
Weaving the woof of an endless plan. 


xIil, 
He is the Reaper, and binds the sheaf, 
Shall not the season its order keep ? 
Can it be changed by a man’s belief? 
Millions of harvests still to reap. 
Will God reward, if I die for a creed, 
Or will He but pity, and sow more seed ? 


. XIV. 
Surely He pities who made the brain, 
When breaks that mirror of memories sweet, 
When the hard blow falleth, and never again 
Nerve shall quiver nor pulse shall beat. 
Bitter the vision of vanishing joys— 
Surely He pities when man destroys, 


Xv. 


Here stand I on the ocean’s brink, 
Who hath brought news of the further shore ? 
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How shall I cross it? Sail or sink, 
One thing is sure, I return no more, 

Shall I find haven, or aye shallI be 

Tossed in the depths of a shoreless sea? 


- XVI, 
They tell fair tales of a far-off land, 
Of love rekindled, of forms renewed; 
There may I only touch one hand, 
Here life’s ruin will little be rued; 
But the hand I have pressed and the voice I have 
heard, 
To lose them for ever, and all for a word ! 


XVII. 
Now do I feel that my heart must break, 
All for one glimpse of a woman’s face; 
Swiftly the slumbering memories wake 
Odour and shadow of hour and place; 
One bright ray through the darkening past 
Leaps from the lamp as it brightens last, 


XVIII. 
Showing me sunf#mer in western land, 
Now as the cool breeze murmureth 
In leaf and flower— And here I stand 
In a plain all bare save the shadow of death, 
Leaving my life in its full noonday; 
And no one to know why I flung it away ! 


XIX, 
Why? Am I bidding for glory’s roll? 
I shall be murdered and clean forgot; 
Is it a bargain to save my soul? 
God, whom I trust in, bargains not. 
Yet for the honour of English race, 
May I not live or endure disgrace. 


Xx. 

I must be gone to the crowd untold 

Of men by the cause which they served un- 

known, 

Who moulder in myriad graves of old. 

Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the martyrs who die like me, 
Just for the pride of the old countree, 


XXI, 
Ay, but the word, if I could have said it, 
Ay, by no terrors of hell perplext — 
Hard to be silent and get no credit 
From man in this world, or reward in the 
next, 
None to bear witness and reckon cost 
Of the name that is saved by the life that is lost. 





